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PREFACE. 



I HAVE been induced to translate this Book, 
solely by my devoted attachment to the illus- 
trious Lady of whose fiC^n^nd character it is a 
faithful record. The :-^peed required of me ren- 
dered it impossible; td give to it the care and 

• • ■ • '.„ '•" • 
thought I would faiti have . bestowed upon any- 
thing of which She was the subject ; and a work 
for which the very best I could do would never 
satisfy myself, I have been reluctantly compelled 
to hurry through, to meet the eagerness of public 
curiosity. 

But though these conditions were in every 
way painful to me, I could not forgo my claim to 
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render this humble and imperfect service to so 
beloved and revered a memory. I felt that, though 
hands more skilful might be found to undertake 
it, none who had not the inestimable privilege 
of knowing the Duchess of Orleans would be 
able to feel as I have done the fidelity and de- 
licacy of the portrait here exhibited ; to follow 
the writer through every page with such a full 
assent, or with such heartfelt sympathy. I was 
certain that tq^^no one Uving could this work 
be more purely a labour of disinterested love. 

I am sensible that it must seem presumptuous 
in me, who had but comparatively rare opportu- 
nities of contemplating the extraordinary quali- 
ties described in the following pages, to add my 
feeble testimony to that of one who knew them 
intimately, and who is so peculiarly fitted to 
appreciate them. But perhaps the very circum- 
stances which placed me at a distance from the 
Duchess of Orleans enabled me to view her cha- 
racter from a point which those nearer to her 
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might fail to see. Wholly unconnected either with 
the recollections of the past, or the hopes for the 
future in which all about her more or less parti- 
cipated, — widely separated from her by all the 
external conditions of life, I approached her with 
no other prepossession than that produced by her 
singular misfortunes and her noble bearing under 
them, and by the report of her great intellectual 
as weU as moral superiority, which I had heaxd 
from good authority in Germany. There was 
nothing to dazzle in her position; nothings ex- 
cept perhaps pity, to lead the judgment astray. A 
wandering and chequered life had given me op- 
portunities of observing men and women of va^ 
rious countries and of all stations ; and I could 
compare the Duchess of Orleans with some of the 
noblest, most accomplished, and most engaging 
of her sex. Above all, I was an Englishwoman, 
and my opinions and feelings on many points 
might be expected to differ from those of either 
the native, or the adopted country of the Duchess 
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of Qfieam. If, with so little to bias the judg- 
toeot, my opinion of this incomparable Lady ex- 
«edjr correi^onds with theirs, — if, far removed 
from me as she was, she inspired me with such 
lore, admiration, and reverence as I have rarely 
felt for any human being, it may perhaps induce 
wome to believe that the eulogy (if we are to 
call it so) contained in the following pages is the 
Mmple and unexaggerated truth. 

I offer my humble testimony with the greater 
confidence, because I know it to be completely 
in aoeordanca with a far calmer and more pe- 
netrating judgment than mine ; one not under 
the influence of those unreasoning affections 
which are justly thought to invahdate the testi- 
mony of women as to personal qualities. To no 
person has the Princess's intellectual superiority 
appeared more striking than to one who is well 
entitled to be difficult on that point. 

My earnest desire is, to convey to others some 
idea of the qualities which struck me as so pecu* 
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liar in the Duchess of Orleans. I am fully con- 
scious how little I can do justice to my own con- 
ception of them ; but if I succeed in any degree, 
I shall not repent the boldness of my attempt. 



During her life and since her death we have 
been repeatedly told that the Duchess of Orleans 
was. ambitious. A sufficient answer to this 
charge is afforded by the following Memoir ; but 
I advert to it, because I feel that it touches an 
intimate and peculiar part of her nature, which 
might escape the notice even of some who knew 
her best. 

So thoroughly had she adopted the tastes and 
opinions of her adopted country ; so entirely was 
her whole heart steeped in love and admiration 
for France and devoted to its interests, that per- 
sons not intimately acquainted with the Ger- 
man character might easily fail to recognize in 
her the peculiar traits which (though perhaps she 

a 3 
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b^en^lf was not conscious of them), belonged to 
twer country and her race. 

It »tems paradoxical to say that the German 
eUnaent in her nature was one great source of 
th/c ardent interest she took in France. But it 
Has to that element, joined to her peculiar edu- 
cation, that she owed her capacity for lofty en- 
thusiasm. We, in England and Erance, have 
no measure for the character of a German girl, 
brought up in comparative soUtude, nurtured on 
poetry and rehgion, knowing little of the actual 
world, but holding close converse with the ideal 
in its grandest forms. She is capable of an en- 
thusiasm we know not of. In countries where 
everything is done with a view to a practical 
result, or to producing an effect on others, this 
enthusiasm, this passionate attachment to ideas 
(or, as we call them, dreams) is thought simply 
ridiculous. And it must be acknowledged that 
in Germany it often manifests itself in very ridi- 
culous forms. 
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But when, as in the Princess Helen of Meck- 
lenburg, it is under the control of refined taste 
and high culture, of strong sense and inflexible 
principle, it forms a character the freshness, ele- 
vation and charm of which are nowhere else to 
be found. To say that such a combination is 
most rare in any country, is only to repeat what 
we all know ; but in Germany it is, or was, 
possible. 

Considering however what that country suf- 
fered during the tyranny of Napoleon, it might 
seem that admiration of Erance was the last form 
that enthusiasm was likely to take in the mind 
of a German. But observation has shown me 
that Erance has often a fascination for young 
Germans which it rarely exercises over ourselves. 
Perhaps the contrast between the splendour, 
magnitude, and world-wide influence of that 
country, and the narrow limits, obscure move- 
ments, and small interests of a little German 
State, dazzle the imagination, before observation 
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and the discipline of life have shown the empti- 
nesa of these stately or gaudy shows, and their 
f mall advantage to human h^piness. 

I have ventared to enlange on this subject, be- 
cause I have several times heard the Prmcess's 
passionate devotion to France spoken of as af- 
fected, or at least exaggerated, from motives of 
personal ambition or desire for popularity. 

It is evident that, from her earliest youth, the 
Princess Helen's benevolent heart and ardent 
character inclined her to what are called liberal 
opinions ; and that to aid a people in the great 
and difficult work of securiDg to itself that union 
of freedom and order which we call good govern- 
ment, seemed to her the noblest task that could 
be appointed to man. At the time of her life 
when the mind is most susceptible to such im- 
pressions, France appeared to be the most glo- 
rious and hopeful field for such high and be- 
neficent labours. To heal so many wounds, — 
to put an end to the impotent restlessness which 
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threatenisd to become the chronic disease of 
France, — and to give a healthy direction to so 
much wasted and mischievous energy, — to fos- 
ter all the germs of excellence which abound 
in that great country, — what prospect could be 
more seductive to a warm and heroic heart? 
What wonder that her generous imagination 
was fired by the thought of becoming the com- 
panion of him who was destined to render such 
services to a mighty nation ? And when to this 
was added the personal character of the man, — 
his youth, beauty, bravery, and all the qualities 
he possessed fitted to win the heart of woman, 
— surely we need not resort to so sordid a mo- 
tive as selfish ambition, for an explanation of 
her ready and resolute acceptance of the pro- 
posal m^de to her to become the wife of the 
Prince Royal. 

It might be thought that the destruction 
of all these brilliant hopes and benevolent pro- 
jects would have ahenated her from the country 
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which had so cmeUy blighted them; hut that 
would not have been consistent with the pro- 
found and steady enthusiasm of her nature. 
Every fibre of her heart had twined round the 
country of her adoption ; her fondest recoUec- 
tionSy her best hopes, were all there; and those 
who really knew her, never for a moment 
doubted that, to save or serve France, she 
would, with joy and exultation, have laid down 
her own life, or have even sacrificed the far 
more precious life of her beloved son. 

The last conversation I had with her — a fort- 
night before her death — ^turned entirely on the 
means by which the Prince her son could be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with English insti- 
tutions, and with the political habits (if I may 
use the word) which pervade EngUsh society. 
She was far too clear-sighted and judicious to 
imagine that institutions or habits can be co- 
pied, and too well-informed to think that a ser- 
vile imitation of those of England would be de- 
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sirable, even if it were possible. But she wished 
him to know what is the process by which 
young men are fitted to become the active citi- 
zens of a free country.* 

It was most affecting to watch the working of 
her transparent mind, and its faithful index, her 
countenance, during this conversation; and one 
shrank, as from a sort of cruelty, from dwelling 
upon any of the things which Englishmen are 
wont to point out with pride to foreigners. It 
seemed as if her heart grudged to England 
those points of political superiority which she 
was too clear-sighted not to perceive. Where 
she admitted them, it w^as with a sigh, and a 
look of unutterable regret. Whatever was good, 
she coveted for France. 

* This was a subject on which the Duchess of Orleans 
frequently spoke with great interest, and always with that 
elevation of sentiment which distinguished her. I remember 
her saying, that the Life of Sir T. "F. Buxton had interested 
her greatly, as showing the wide field of activity open to the 
citizen of a free country. 
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I never could feel that the sympathy of Eng- 
lish people could be welcome to her, mingled, as 
it necessarily and most justly v^ras, with disappro- 
bation of the men who had caused or permitted 
the ruin of her family, and with it, of the pros- 
pects of France. Having witnessed the miser- 
able catastrophe of 1848, I could never think 
of it without indignation against all who had 
contributed, actively or passively, to bring it 
about; but I never dared to express this feel- 
ing, nor indeed to touch upon the subject. She 
would never have forgiven me. She knew how 
much I had seen to admire in France, how sin- 
cerely I deplored its degradation and desired its 
welfare ; and these sentiments were, I am con- 
scious, my best title to her regard. 

Such then were, as it appeared to me, the 
causes, and such the character and objects of her 
ambition. It was lofty, humane, disinterested. 
She had the highest and the grandest conception 
of the value of a position which enables its pos- 
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sessor to be extensively useful, — to improve and 
to benefit a nation. But even this noble passion 
took the colour of her truly feminine temper. 
Did she desire it for herself? for any of the 
pomps or pleasures it would give her? for the 
exercise of unrestrained power, or the enjoyment 
of obsequious homage ? The answer lies in her 
life. The position of which she had so lofty a 
conception she desired for the husband she so 
tenderly loved; for herself, that of his compa- 
nion. Her ambition was, to cheer lira on to all 
great aims; to console him under the disappoint- 
ments which abound in such a station more than 
in any other; to surround him with an atmo- 
sphere of virtue and intelligence ; to aid him by 
every faculty of a tender, devoted, and heroic 
woman, in the performance of the highest and 
most arduous task that can be imposed upon 
man. 

And when the object of these feelings was 
changed, their nature remained the same. It was 
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easy to see that, at the bottom of her heart, 
beneath the intense love and respectful interest 
with which she justly regarded her son, lay the 
thought — Perhaps he may one day be useful to 
France. 



At the beginning of Chapter VII. there occurs 
one of those expressions which require to be 
interpreted by a knowledge of the Princess's 
character. The writer uses the expression ''une 
resiff nation animee^ which I have imperfectly 
rendered "a courageous resignation." I could 
find no better word, and I was guided to that 
by my recollection of an expression which one 
day fell from her lips. I said something — fool- . 
ishly enough (for who was authorized to talk 
of resignation to ^er?) — about resignation ; she 
paused a moment, and then said, '' Resignation 
— ^yes ; but that does not mean, to lie down and 
allow the waves to pass over one's head." How 
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often have I thought of these words as entirely 
characteristic ! To submit to the will of God 
like a dutiful and loving child, but to struggle 
against the waves of evil that threaten to over- 
whelm us from human sources, — such was the 
resignation animee which the writer so aptly 
ascribes to her. 

Her courage was of the same nature. It was 
that of a great soul, a mind made up to all the 
consequences of duty, and a heart fixed upon 
God ; not of a robust body or firm nerves. The 
writer of the little journal kept at Kitley,* men- 
tions an incident which shows how little it de- 
pended on physical causes ; and speaks of the 
contrast that instantly occurred to her, between 
the natural timidity of the delicate woman under 
ordinary circumstances, and the matchless intre- 
pidity of the royal mother, standing for the rights 
of her son. 

A similar incident suggested the very same 

* Page 146. 
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contrast to an English gentleman who visited 
the Princess at Ditton. On his rising to take 
leave, the Comte de Paris, who is fond of row- 
ing, kindly proposed to take his guest across the 
Thames, and asked his mother to accompany 
him. As she stepped into the boat it swayed to one 
side. The Princess uttered a little cry, and said 
with her gentle laugh, " You'll think me a sad 

coward, Mr. ; pray give me your hand." Like 

the writer of the Journal, he was struck by the 
entire simplicity and unconsciousness with which 
she uttered these words. It did not seem to oc- 
cur to her that she had looked undismayed at 
dangers from which even brave men would have 
shrunk. 

Several persons of my acquaintance (French- 
men) were present in the Chamber during that 
fearful scene ; and they told me that the image 
of her gentle serene face, as she looked steadily 
upon the murderous weapons pointed at her, and 
at the more horrible countenances of the furious 
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men who were clamouring for her destruction, 
would never leave them. One excellent man 
and true patriot, now no more, said to me, " I co- 
vered my face with my hands — I could look no 
longer — and she moved not a muscle." 



It is impossible to read the extracts from letters 
which contain the outpourings of the Princess's 
heart to her earliest and most intimate friend, 
without being deeply impressed by the large and 
expansive nature of her religious opinions, com- 
bined with the most ardent piety. Her mind 
was open to every ray of religious comfort. She 
understood and felt all that was good in systems 
differing from that in which she had been edu- 
cated, and to which she adhered; and it is most 
consolatory and touching to see with what re- 
spect and sympathy her deep piety was viewed 
by those around her, who did not share her opi- 
nions. In this respect the example here placed 
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before us is most edifying: it is one of which 
we have much need in this country, where points 
of difference are brought forward with an eager- 
ness and pertinacity that would make one doubt 
whether the great and universal truths that lie 
beneath and beyond them are matters of any 
concern at all. As it illustrates her superiority 
to all such narrow and contentious views of reli- 
gion, I venture to transcribe a short passage from 
one of her letters, dated March, 1851. 

She had done me the honour to consult me 
about English books for her sons, and I had 
sent her a list of some that occurred to me. At 
the conclusion of her answer she says : — 

'' Le choix d'ouvrages sur Phistoire de T Angle- 
terre m'embarrasse toujours. Tout ce qui m'a ete 
recommande jusqu'Jt pr&ent est trop bref lorsque 
c'est ecrit pour Fenfance, trop etendu lorsque ce n'est 
point dans ce but. La partie religieuse, cette partie 
delicate qui devrait toujoiu's etre traitee avec eleva- 
tion et impartiaUt^, parce que la religion nous eleve 
au-dessus des passions^ est rarement maniee avec tact 
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et avec equite. Peut-etre votre experience voudrait* 
elle me guider sur ee point/' . . . 

These few words suffice to show how cousci- 
entiously she discharged the obligation she was 
under, of respecting the faith of the country and 
the family which had adopted her. Some ex- 
pressions of the same kind, showing her scrupu- 
lous good-faith and her love of truth, occur in a 
subsequent letter, relating to the History of Ire- 
land: — 

" Si V0U8 avez , pu decouvrir im ouvrage utile et 
vrai k leur faire lire sur Flrlande^ je vous serai bien 
reconnaissante de me Vindiquer/' * 

I was present at the religious ceremony so 
touchingly described by herself ;t and though I 
was then far from taking that deep and lively 
personal interest in all that concerned the Du- 
chess of Orleans and her children, which a 
nearer view of her character afterwards inspired, 
I felt it to be one of the most affecting scenes 

* Wherever I have used italics, the word is underlined in 
the letter. t Page 128. 
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I had ever witnessed. Every stage of life, every 
vicissitude of fortune was there represented. 
Interesting, above all, were the Ex)yal Mother 
herself, with that indescribable look of sorrow 
and hope, of ardour and serenity, of passionate 
earthly affection and spiritual exaltation, which 
was seen but in her ; and by her side, her son, 
such as she describes him, "pure, pious, grave, 
and simple." 

The httle Chapel was filled to overflowing, 
and on every side the eye lighted upon some 
well-known face, often seen in the great politi- 
cal arena or the social or literary assemblies 
of Paris. Immediately before me, I remember, 
sat Horace Vemet. Other representatives of art 
were there; above all, Ary Scheffer, the faith- 
ful and devoted friend of the House of Orleans, 
whom I saw again, and for the last time, at the 
funeral of the Duchess, when he pressed my hand, 
speechless with grief. In a few weeks he too had 
departed. 
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Five years later, on occasion of another cere- 
mony of the same kind, I received the letters 
from which I venture to extract the following 
passages. They show the depth and ardour of 
her religious feelings, and how intimately they 
were blended with her dearest earthly affections. 

" Je me flatte que ces lignes vous trouveront dans 
la proximite de Londres, et qu'elles vous disposeront 
& venir me voir ^ Claremont, ou je passerai quelques 
jcms, h compter du 4 Juin, apres avoir conduit mes 
chers enfants ^ Londres, ou mon fils aine recevra la 
Confirmation, et mon fils cadet sa premiere Com- 
munion. Ce sera le 2 Juin que sera celebree cette 
touchante solennite, k laquelle vous assisterez sure- 
ment de coeur et de pensee ; car je le sais, vous vous 
int^ressez sinch'ement ^ eux. Je charge le Docteur 
de Mussy de vous faire recevoir des billets d^admis* 
sion ^ la chapelle fran9aise, pour le cas ou votre sante 
vous permettrait d'y assister en personne. Ce serait 
un grand plaisir pour moi que de /ous y voir. Mais 
si vous ne pouvez pas vous y rendre, je ne doute pas 
que vos bonnes prieres ne nous accompagnent.^' . . . 

As I was too ill to go, I wrote to the Princess. 

b 
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I received the following answer : — 

^' Je vous remercie de tout mon coeur des prieres 
que vous avez adressees h Dieu pour ces chers enfants^ 
au moment ou tant de grdces ont ete repandues sur 
eux,— ou I'ain^ recevait les dons qui doivent nous 
fortifier dans la voie de la lutte, et ou le second 
etait admis aux mysteres les plus sublimes par la 
Sainte Communion* Yous jugez facilement combien 
mon coeur a ^te emu et heureux en oe moment so- 
lennel^ en voyant les deux etres que j'adore r^unis 
devant Tautel^ et les sachant tons deux si bien 
prepares^ si purs^ si ardents dans leur piete. Dieu 
benira les eflfets de cette belle journee, et fbrtifiera^ 
j'ose le croire^ toutes les gdLces qu'il a deposees dans 
nos coeurs. 

"Je suis retoumee dans mon cher Devonshire, 

triste de laisser cette pauvre Marquise de V 

gravement atteinte^ et presque sans espoir. C'est 
une nouvelle afiSiction au milieu de tant d^autres^ 
que je dois sentir d'autant plus p^niblement^ que la 
vie s'appauvrit pen k pea^ tandis que le coeur se 
rajeunit toujours. 

" Kitley, 17 Jum, 1856." 
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I reprint at the end €i this volmne a brief 
notice of the Dnchess of Orleans, written on the 
day of her death. I do so, because some of the 
persons most attached to her have thought it 
worth preserving, rather as a relief to an over- 
chained heart, than with any thought of its 
eflFect on others. But thinking that it might at 
least fill the place of some notice from a less 
devoted and respectful hand, I sent it to a 
weekly joumaL As some few slight alterations 
were made in it, I have reprinted it exactly as I 
wrote it. The manuscript, hardly legible, written 
with a trembling hand and blotted with tears, 
is before me, and from that I have restored a 
few lines that had been omitted. 

Such as she appeared to me then, she appears 
to me now, — greater, perhaps, and more lovely, 
(m reflection, and comparison with all else that 
r have seen and known, than in the first anguish 
oi her loss. The sorrow which I feel now is 
calmer, but not less deep ; nor do I expect or 
wish that it should pass away. 
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The writer of the Memoir says,* " The sen- 
timent which the Duchess of Orleans was espe- 
cially fitted to inspire was sympathy." Sympa- 
thy, however, I should (from my own feelings) 
add, of a very peculiar kind ; it was an anxious, 
tender, respectful interest, which was heightened 
by every new view of her character, and gra- 
dually occupied a large place in the thoughts of 
those who knew her. 

As we advance in life, it becomes more and 
more diflScult to find objects of warm and sus- 
tained interest. You may have admiration for 
one, affection or respect for another, kindly feel- 
ings for all, — ^but prejudice and commonplace, 
the ordinary littlenesses of society, or the disco- 
very that people are in no want of your sympa- 
thy, and that the things you would desire for 
them are exactly what they do not desire for 
themselves, generally free the mind from that 
mixture of solicitous affection and profound sym- 
pathy which we mean by interest. 

• Page 40. 
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The Duchess of Orleans was, of all persons I 
ever saw, the most fitted to inspire this feelings 
As the writer of the Kitley journal says,* " life 
was interesting by her side •/* her character was 
always presenting itself in new and harmonious 
lights; her manners were indescribably grace- 
ful, refined, and winning; her conversation never 
flagged,— it was never trifling, never pedantic, 
never harsh ; it always kept you at an elevation 
which at once soothed and invigorated the mind. 
Her topics were great and high, and there was 
dignity and grace and truth in her way of treat- 
ing them. 

Above all, there was not in her nature the slight- 
est tinge of the cynical scepticism or sarcastic con- 
tempt which chill the soul and annihilate hope 
and courage. They are the weapons which vul- 
gar minds oppose to misfortune; — the bitter and 
poisonous plants which wrongs and calamities 
produpe in poor and barren hearts. But her ten- 
der and magnanimous nature could bring forth 

* Page 149. 
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nothing but what was " pure, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits." 

It must^ however, be admitted that she might 
have been all that nature and education made 
her, and yet have failed to excite so intense and 
tender an interest, had not fortune been as cruel 
to her, as they had been kind and bountiful. Her 
unparaUeled sufferings, the wreck of her hopes, 
the miserable end of her cheri$hed iUusions, and 
the tenacity with which she clung to them, — her 
intense anxiety (which it was impossible to think 
exaggerated) for her sons, — despair at seeing 
the country which her imagination had malted 
above eviery other resigning itself to the privation 
of all it had once seemed to value,— lastly, exile, 
— that evil which, Uke war, is an aggregate of 
evils,— when these thoughts and images recurred 
to your mind, and you felt that all these past 
woes, present sufferings, and fears for the future 
were the constant companions of the nob]e and 
delicate creature before you, the interest her great 
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qualities inspired was raised by pity to a height 
which might almost be called a passion. 

Yet in spite of the deep commiseration she 
excited, her presence and conversation were 
never depressing. An ordinary woman, sorrow- 
laden as she was, would have diffused gloom and 
melancholy around her. But her influence — if 
I may judge of it by my own experience— was 
of a contrary kind. " A veil of sadness" did, it is 
true, "overspread her sweet face;" but behind 
this vefl there was always sdch a beaming be- 
nignity, so lively a concern for the welfare of 
mankind, such a high-hearted courage, that you 
left her cheered rather than depressed, with a 
stronger faith in God and better hopes for man. 
And even when her sun of earthly hope was 
overcast, the cloudless empyrean of faith was 
always discernible. 

It is to the extraordinary power she had of 
giving a high tone to the minds of othera, joined 
to the unalterable sweetness of her doUy inter- 
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course, that I attribute the feeling common to 
those who mourn her loss, so truly described by 
the writer of the Memoir, as "a sort of dis- 
couragement overclouding their best hopes for 
the future." All who knew and loved her feel 
that one is gone who " made life brilliant near 
her," and that a void is left which never can be 
filled. A noble and complete object of affection 
and soUcitude is withdrawn. 

The sympathy which a common sorrow has 
established between those who lament her ap- 
pears to me as peculiar as was her power* of 
attaching them to herself. Even when strangers 
to each other, they seem to be bound together 
by a tie as strong as that of blood or religion. 



* This power was felt even by the humblest. A lady told 
me that, on her proposing to a poor girl who had occupied a 
very humble post in the Duchess's household, to place her in a 
respectable family, the girl burst into tears, and said, "I shall 
never serve such a mistress again. She was a mother to us 
all." Many are the anecdotes current among the poor at 
Esher of her benignant sympathizing kindness. 
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I have not attempted to translate her Will. 
It is akeady before the English Public, and 
indeed was first made known to the world in 
an English translation. But I may here give 
the testimony of a man much respected for his 
learning, and far more for his political probity 
and independence, as to the eflect produced 
by that remarkable document on some of the 
most competent judges which France still pos- 
sesses. 

The limes journal containing it reached the 
gentleman in question just as he was going to 
dine with M. Odilon Barrot, where he found 
assembled MM. Mignet, Cousin, Villemain, and 
other members of that great and brilliant con- 
stellation which, even under clouds, is still the 
glory of France. After dinner he took the paper 
out of his pocket, and told his friends what it 
contained, upon which M. Villemain undertook to 
read it aloud into French. 

The sensation it produced on the hearers was 
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profound. It was like a revelation. Even the 
men who had known and admired the Princess 
in the days of her prosperity, seemed now to 
learn, for the first time, how incomparable a 
treasure Heaven had bestowed on France. 

When the original appeared in Paris it ex- 
cited a fresh surprise. People were as much 
struck with the beauty of the form, as they 
had aheady been with the nobleness and eleva- 
tion of the sentiments. " But where did she 
learn to write French better than anybody?" 
was the question of an eminent French writer 
and critic. 



The last time I saw the Duchess of Orleans 
was on the 3rd of May. With her usual con- 
siderate kindness, she had invited me because 
she had a visitor from Paris for whom she knew 
my high esteem. I thought her looking better 
than I had seen her of late, much better than on 
her return from Kitley. At that time I was un- 
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easy about her, and had warmly seconded her 
physician's earnest remonstrances against her re- 
turning to a climate which evidently had so bad 
an effect on her health. 

After the rest of the family had left the break- 
fast-room, no one but her friend and myself 
being present, she entered into a long con- 
versation (to which I have already referred) 
about her sons ; — what they were to see and do 
in this country, concerning which she asked me 
many questions. I gave her such information 
as I could, and suggested some things which I 
thought might be agreeable and instructive to 
the young Princes, She received every hint 
with a gratitude that affected me deeply, and 
asked me to write down all I had told her. 

This I did as soon as I returned home, adding 
every suggestion that I thought might be of use, 
and offering to endeavour to , procure for her ad- 
vice which I felt myself so incompetent to give. 
Among other things, I mentioned the annual 
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fete on the 4th of June at Eton as a spectacle 
altogether curious, national, and striking. I 
thought the young Princes could hardly have a 
better opportunity of seeing a large assemblage 
of English youth, and I knew '* the boats'' would 
interest them. She expressed her perfect wil- 
lingness that they should go; but how could 
they go uninvited? I replied that it was only 
necessary to tell the Provost that he might so- 
licit an honour which he would not otherwise 
(being personally unknown to them) think him- 
self privileged to ask. I well knew how gladly 
he would seize any opportunity of showing his 
profound respect for the Princess, and interest 
in her august sons. 

His answer to my letter containing a message 
to that effect was what I expected, and I imme- 
diately sent it to her. 

Her reply (written on the 9th of May) lies 
before me. Already the dire but insidious dis- 
ease which was to destroy her was at work. " Je 
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vous aurcds 6ont deja/' she says, "si, prise d'une 
grippe fort penible, je ne trouvais de la difficulte 
a ecrire/* She desires me to tell the Provost of 
Eton, whose letter she had read, " que son invi- 
tation sera acceptee avec reconnaissance et joie," 
and adds other of those kind and gracious words 
which seemed her natural language. She then 
speaks with lively interest of some other pro- 
jects for her sons; but adds, "Je m'arrete, 
n'ayant pas une tete bien libre, comme j'ai une 
forte fievre." 

Here any one else would have stopped ; but 
she suddenly recollects that, with many scruples 
and much hesitation, I had presumed to ex- 
press an opinion which I feared might not be 
.agreeable to her. She knew that the thought of 
giving her the slightest pain would distress me 
beyond measure, and that her silence on this 
point might leave me in doubt and anxiety. 
With her head heavy with fever, she could think 
to add : — 
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'' Mille et mille remerciments encore de votre bonne 
]ettte, dont la derniSre phrase ne m'a nuUement pei- 
n6e, mon experience maternelle m'ayant i^k parle 
dans le m&me sens. Les jennes gens doivent voler de 
leors propres ailes; c'est chose toute simple^ dont le 
contraire serait fort mauvais. 

'' Adieu; mille et mille amiti^/' 

I hesitated long before I could consent to 
speak of a circumstance which concerns myself; 
but it is too characteristic of her to be suppressed. 
Nothing recorded in the Memoir can more 
clearly show that her benign care for the feel- 
ings of others never for a moment forsook her. 

These are the last words she addressed to me. 
None could more perfectly bear the stamp of her 
ebaracter. 

Tboogh there was nothing to excite apprehen- 
mM in this letter, which seemed, on the con- 
tmiy^ '' full of life/** I felt unusual anxiety about 
tief^ and immediately wrote to a lady who resided 
with her^ and whose devoted affection would, I 

♦ Page 149. 
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knew, be prompt to take alarm. Her answer 
(dated May 11th) assured me that, though still 
very ill, the Princess was not in a state to ex- 
cite the least uneasiness, that the fever had gra- 
dually abated, and that she hoped in two or 
three days all suffering would have ceased, and 
nothing more would be required but care. She 
added, that the Princess desired her to tell me 
she should ask me to present to her a gentle- 
man she wished to see, as soon as she was re- 
covered. 

On the morning of the 18th (Sunday having 
intervened) I received a letter, dated May the 
16th, from the friend of the Princess before al- 
luded to, who had just returned to Eichmond 
after an absence of some days, containing these 
words, "II n'y a, grace a Dieu, aucun danger dans 
son etat." So it appeared to all the loving and 
anxious hearts around her. 

At the time I received this letter, she was no 
more. 
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Much more might be said, as I am assured, 
of the edifying beauty of her last hours — "her 
perfect and unbroken presence of mind, joined to 
that consummate sweetness and benignity which 
she retained to her last breath." 

I 

But it is enough to say that her death was 
worthy of her life. 



In France this book has been universally re- 
ceived for what it is; a perfectly spontaneous 
and womanly tribute of faithful attachment. 
Some attempts have been made in this coun- 
try to invest it with a poUtical character, and 
impute to the writer the calculations of a par- 
tisan; but no such misconception prevails in 
France, where she is well known to be as far 
removed from political intrigue as from literary 
ambition. A letter I received from a member 
of the Academic, who was always in opposition 
to the Government of Louis-Philippe, and who 
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never spoke to the Duchess of Orleans in his 
life, says : — 

''Yous connaissez sans doute la biographie de la 

Duchesse d'Orl&ns par Madame la Marquise d' . 

CS'eBt excellent. C'est un r^cit des plus simples et des 
plus modestes : aucune vis^ politique ; de longs ex- 
traits de Fadmirable correspondance de la Princesse/' 



Several other letters, from persons of different 
opinions, speak of it in the same tone. 

There are people, and unhappily not a few, to 
whom it is intolerable to be made to believe in 
exalted virtue or disinterested attachment; and 
they are ingenious in hypotheses, by the aid of 
which they may escape from so disagreeable a 
necessity. But it is consolatory to know that 
neither this nor any other of the causes which 
might be presumed to be hostile to the book 
has prevented justice from being done to it in 
France. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which does 
the highest honour to the press of France, that 
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not a word has appeared, (as I am assured on 
unquestionable authority) that could give pain to 
those who cherish the memory of the Duchess of 
Orleans. Neither the violence of party feeling, 
nor the desire to conciliate the powerful, has in- 
duced a single journal to refrain from mention- 
ing the book, or to mention it in a hostile or 
disrespectful manner. Even those whose trade it 
is to jest at everything have felt the sanctity of 
the subject, and of the motives which actuated 
the biographer, and have spoken of them with 
unwonted and becoming seriousness and deli- 
cacy. 

The translation has been a work of extraor- 
dinary difficulty, and I am quite sensible that it 
contains many Gallicisms. To say truth, I have 
sometimes preferred to retain forms of expres- 
sion which I saw were not pure English. They 
are so indissolubly connected with modes of 
thought and feeling, that it is impossible to give 
a perfectly English garb to the former without 
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robbing the latter of their peculiar and appro- 
priate character. The structure of the style is 
also consummately French, and has graces of its 
own which a translator would vainly attempt to 
imitate. 

But besides those finesses of language which, 
while they leave some things half told, suggest a 
thousand others, there is in this volume a good 
deal of intentional vagueness. The state of the 
press in Prance is not favourable at this moment 
to clear and distinct utterance; and a writer 
who aspires to be anything better than a syco- 
phant must often trust to the sagacity and ap- 
prehensiveness of his readers to supply what 
it might be dangerous to say. It was, as we 
know, a similar necessity which gave to the style 
of the French writers of the last century that pe- 
culiar polish and finesse which the English have 
had little occasion to study, and probably will 
never acquire. It will easily be understood that 
the difficulty of translating a style formed under 
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such circumstances is extreme. But as neither 
literary success, nor any other personal motive, 
would have induced me to depart from my reso- 
lution to undertake no more labour of this kind, 
my only solicitude is that I may not be found to 
have disfigured the bright image presented to us 
in the original, and living in my own heart. 

My poor labours are the only oflfering I have 
to lay on her tomb. She would accept them, for 
the sake of the faithful attachment that prompted 
them. 

S. A. 

Weybridge, March 3, 1859. 
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" France^ 
Whose heart I thought I had, for she had mine." 

" We have just sustained a crael blow : we have 
lost one of the objects of our tenderest affection ; 
and Death, who has robbed us of that being so 
loving, so devoted, so necessary to all belonging 
to her, has presented himself amongst us in aU 
his solemnity, though divested of his horrors. 
The passage from this life to another was fear- 
fully abrupt ; never was the transition so rapid, 
never did life appear to us so ephemeral. God 
grant that the salutary impression may remain 
for ever engraven on our hearts ! "* 

* All the passages in inverted commas are expressions of 
the Duchess of Orleans — generally taken from her letters^ 
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Scarcely a year had elapsed since the Duchess 
of Orleans, speaking of the sudden end of her 
sister-in-law, the Duchess of Nemours, wrote 
these lines, — and now, she too has disappeared ! 
Twice within that short space of time has 
" Death, though divested of his horrors, presented 
himself in all his solemnity/' Claremout, " that 
great tomb which brings misfortune to all who 
inhabit it," mourns once more a young, beloved, 
and most precious being. May her memory, 
also, remain engraven on our hearts ! May the 
illusttrious Princess receive, at least after her 
death, the respectful homage due to her from 
a country which, through all the wreck of her 
hopes and the destruction of her illusions, she 
never ceased to love with passionate attachment. 

That country promised her a happy and bril- 
liant destiny; it sent her to finish her days in 
exile ; but never did she confound the French 
people with the men whose instability and de- 
sertion filled her with painful amazement ; never 
for an instant did she cease to cherish good 
hopes of Prance; never were despondency and 
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bitterness mingled in her heart with the senti- 
ments which that name awakened in her. 

And accordingly she is not forgotten by. all. 
The friends who had been touched by the great- 
ness of her soul, her genuine simpUcity, and the 
incomparable charm of her character, feel an 
irresistible desire to make her better known ; 
fain would they communicate to other hearts 
some part of the aflPection which her person in- 
spired, and of the regrets which her death im- 
planted, in their own ; — as if they could thus 
atone for some of the sufferings of her life. 

She is no more ; and long before her death she 
had been stripped of all the splendours of her 
rank. The prestige which formerly surrounded 
every individual of royal birth has given place to 
an almost contemptuous indifference. We need 
therefore no longer fear to express the admi- 
ration with which a creature so rare inspired all 
who approached her, and lio one can attribute 
what may be said of her to any other senti- 
ment than that of a genuine and heartfelt attach- 
ment. 

B 2 
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We may therefore say, without scruple, that 
the Duchess of Orleans would, in any station, 
have been worthy to be beloved; that the 
heroic courage she displayed, and which, in one 
of the darkest pages of our history, will ever 
surround her name with a bright halo, was com- 
bined with the gentlest virtues, the most exqui- 
site qualities, of a thoroughly feminine nature, 
and with an entire devotion to her duties. Her 
virtues would have been no less suited to a 
private and obscure station than to the most 
exalted; she showed herself, simply and inva- 
riably, equal to the circumstances in which she 
was placed, whatever they might be. Her na- 
ture was at once strong and flexible; her soul 
was one of those to which everything naturaUy 
presents itself under its grandest aspect ; and as 
this corresponds the most perfectly to the ideal 
they bear within themselves, they have no need 
to seek greatness out of their natural sphere, nor 
in deviations from ordinary rules of conduct. 

Never did she attempt to intrude herself into 
political affairs. On the other hand, never did 
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she shrink from them, through weakness or ti- 
midity ; and when, in the midst of the greatest 
perils, she accepted the part which was aknost 
forced upon her, it was because she could only 
have avoided it by deviating from the straight 
and natural path of duty. 

Politics, indeed, held but a secondary place in 
her thoughts ; if she felt ambition, it was only 
for her husband, her country, her children : from 
the day when her own happiness was crushed, 
she transferred to the latter all that remained to 
lier of youth and ardour. 

It was her constant thought, not to allow 
them to sink below the high position in which 
Providence had placed them. Mother of a son 
who was bom to a throne, she strove to keep 
aUve in him the hereditary principles and vir- 
tues which, in happier times, he would have 
devoted to France; which, in all times, were 
fitted to give elevation and honour to his own 
existence. What distinguished her from other 
fond mothers was her clear and distinct view of 
the end to be attained, her ardent attachment 
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to ideas of which her son appeared to her the 
natural representative, and her firm will in the 
midst of trials such as few women are called 
to pass through. Though she was endowed 
with extraordinary political tact, though^ from 
the elevation whence she looked on all things, 
she sometimes judged them with a sort of divi- 
nation (proofs of which will appear), she was 
not a female politician, in the sense usually 
attached to that word ; she had not the faults, 
nor even the ungraceful merits, which it gene- 
rally implies. 

She was wholly incapable of making sentiment 
yield to interest, — least of all, to her own per- 
sonal interest; and indeed* her sentiments were 
too strictly bound up with her duties, for her to 
think she had a right to sacrifice them. How- 
ever remarkable her intelligence and knowledge, 
she felt more than she Tcnew ; that was the pe- 
culiar charm— perhaps the fault— of her ijharac- 
ter; at all events, it was what rendered it so 
painful to differ from her. One felt a sort of self- 
reproach at having to combat her opinions, for 
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she always maintained the cause which was the 
most attractive to the imagination ; and one was 
ashamed to talk prudence and reason to her, 
when her view of things was always the most 
generous, lofty and liberal. Unfavourable events 
— what are called the lessons of experience — 
had no great effect upon her ; so that there was 
little hope of convincing her. To say the truth, 
her opinions were sentiments ; more profound, 
and less precise, perhaps, than was generally 
supposed : they were rooted in her inmost soul, 
which circumstances might sadden but could 
not alter. She was sincerely liberal ; but what 
she loved in liberty was, above all, the gene- 
rous sentiments which that word awakens ; what 
she chiefly hated in despotism was the general 
degradation of character, the triumph of force 
and the compression of intelligence which are its 
necessary consequences. To her apprehension, 
constitutional monarchy was something more 
than a political system ably and dexterously 
framed ; it was also a combination of reciprocal 
duties, freely and cordially accepted on both 
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sides, binding the most enlightened portion of 
a nation to one family, for the welfare of all. 
Hence she seemed to feel a sort of pang, Uke 
that of wounded feelings, when the colder ar- 
guments of political prudence were opposed to 
her generous devotedness. 

Parties will perhaps use her name in the ser- 
vice of their own interests and passions. But 
her true life was passed in loftier regions ; and 
the treasures which lay hid in that richly-en- 
dowed soul must be sought where those mean 
and transient passions can never enter. 

What can be more tragical than the destiny of 
the Duchess of Orleans ? When did history ever 
in so short a time heap more sorrows upon a 
single head ? Where is the life more ceaselessly 
agitated, yet so pure that not an action nor a 
thought need dread the light ? 

So many misfortunes and so noble a character 
would doubtless have rendered her in other times 
one of those poetical figures which take posses- 
sion of the popular imagination ; but what is the 
life, or what the cause, which have any hold on it 
now? 
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Yet at least let us seek among our moumfal 
reminiscences traits of her greatness and virtue 
which may serve as examples to our own time. 
These must be drawn not only from the portion 
of her life which is known, but from that more 
intimate part of it which we dare only touch 
upon lightly, — and even so, with much hesitation^ 
and many fears ; for better were it never to pro- 
nounce her name, even though it were to ren- 
der it an object of universal love, than to raise 
the veil higher than she would have permitted. 

But it is in the power of no one to hide her 
beloved memory within the sanctuary of private 
life ; it may perhaps be possible to shield it from 
the judgments of ignorance or prejudice, but not 
from the publicity which her high rank and 
tragic fortunes conferred upon her, spite of her- 
self. And what surer means can we take than 
to show her, such as she was in the presence of 
God ? greater and more simple, if that be possi- 
ble, even than she appeared to us ; as ardent on 
behalf of every idea which is destined to outlive 
time ; more detached from what ends with this 

b3 
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world ; animated (we cannot too often repeat) by 
a patriotism which nothing could dishearten, 
which refused to see in her adopted country any 
qualities but such as may be eclipsed, but not 
annihilated, which, though clouds covered the 
sky, desponded not, and maintained hope, " the 
invisible soul of her courage/' 



11 



I. 



The Princess Helen Louisa Elizabeth of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, born at the castle of Lud- 
wigslust, on the 24th of January, 1814, was the 
daughter of Louis Prederic, Hereditary Duke* 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and of Caroline of 
Weimar, his second wife. Princess CaroUne, 
remarkable for her charms and intelligence, 
was the daughter of one of the most distin- 
guished princes of Germany, Duke Charles Au- 
gustus of Saxe- Weimar, — ^the friend of Goethe 
and Schiller, — and of that Duchess Louisa of 
Weimar, of whom Madame de Stael has left a 

* The Dukes of Mecklenburg and Saxe-Weimar received 
the title of Grand Duke in 1815. — Traml. 
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charming portrait, in which we seem to recog- 
nize the image of her granddaughter. " She 
was/' writes Madame de Stael, " the true model 
of a woman destined by nature to the most illus- 
trious rank; free alike from pretension and from 
weakness, she inspired equal confidence and re- 
spect. The heroism of a chivalrous age had tem- 
pered her spirit, without depriving her of any of 
the softer qualities of her sex." The Emperor 
Napoleon, who was not given to admire (espe- 
cially in a woman) intellect united with dignity 
of character, could not but acknowledge her 
rare merit. " She was," he said, " the only Prin- 
cess he had met with in Germany ;"* a eulogy 

♦ After the retreat from Jena, wliflat the Duke of Weimar 
was at Berlin, the Duchess Louisa had singly to contend 
for the interests of her country against the demands of 
the conqueror Napoleon; but though she succeeded in ob- 
taining less hard conditions for her people, they were ruined 
by the sufferings of a long war. To mitigate so much misery 
she made a present of all her diamonds to the States ; who 
would accept them only on condition of pawning them, and, 
at a later period, restored them to her. The Princess Helen, 
to whom they were given on the death of her grandmother, 
could never look at them without emotion. They did not re- 
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unjustly exclusive, and doubtless little flattering 
to her who was the object of it. 

The Princess Helen was only two years old, 
when the Grand Duchess Caroline died, when still 
quite young. On her death-bed, it is said, she 
entreated her husband to replace her loss to her 
children, and mentioned her cousin, the Prin- 
cess Augusta of Hesse-Homburg, as the mother 
she desired for them. Never was maternal solici- 
tude more happily inspired. Princess Augusta, 
who, in 1816, became Hereditary Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburg, and was soon afterwards left a 
widow, devoted all her afiection to the children 
of her cousin. She withdrew from the world, to 
give herself up more entirely to their education, 
especially to that of the little Princess Helen, 
who at once formed a strong attachment to her, 

main in her hands, however, but returned to the poor, to whom 
they appeared to her to belong. From the time of her arrival 
in iVance the Princess knew not how to refiise a petition, nor 
even to hear of a suffering without wanting to alleviate it. 
She sold her valuable diamonds, "which," as she said, "the 
King's goodness rendered quite superfluous," and devoted all 
the money to her charities. 
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and ever after retained for her the tender lovq 
of a daughter. 

It is interesting to trace in this sweet and 
grficeful child the qualities which we find in her 
at a later period. To this unchanging character, 
perhaps, were owing her perfect simplicity and 
entire forgetfulness of self. A peculiar charm, and 
one independent of their intrinsic worth, attaches 
to such imvarying natures ; they seem never to 
lose the freshness of childhood. Virtues, on the 
contrary, acquired in the conflicts and experiences 

r 

of life, are rarely found combined with an entire 
unconsciousness of self; the very efforts they 
have cost us recall them continually to our minds, 
and we involuntarily regard them with a kind 
of complacency. When only four years old, the 
Princess Helen showed the same generosity, the 
tenderness toward the sufferings of others and the 
fortitude in enduring her own, as we in France 
afterwards witnessed. " She never knew a selfish 
feeling,'' say those persons who educated her; 
and hence, at that early age, she inspired them 
with a devoted attachment which has never 
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varied^ and which now leaves a mouTDful blank 
in their lives. Her piety and benevolence were 
too fervent to be always restrained within the 
strict bounds of duty. One day, when surprise 
was expressed at the ardour with which she sa- 
crificed some childish fancy, she replied in a low 
voice, " Our Lord said, * whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain.* " 

Before she was permitted to visit the poor her- 
self, and direct the charitable institutions founded 
by her mother, (which she afterwards did with 
remarkable intelligence,) her instinctive charity 
found exercise in the families of her dependants ; 
she had their children brought to her, and 
taught them what she had herseK just before 
learned. This gentle and fragile being in- 
spired with a tender respect the sturdy, robust 
little Mecklenburgers who stood before her, 
listening and gravely answering her questions, 
and left her more often rewarded than punished. 
The presents which were yearly hung for her on 
the Christmas-tree were soon in the hands 
of her playfellows; though they had resolved 
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never to admire anything in her presence, well 
knowing that the object she most valued would 
be the first and the most joyfully sacrificed. 
The loving desire to give pleasure, to see her- 
self surrounded by happy faces, which in chil- 
dren may be merely a graceful sort of coquetry, 
arose in her from more serious feelings; and 
thus, unconsciously, she early won the deep and 
faithful attachment of all who approached her. 

Her instructors, though delighted at her ar- 
dour for learning, were often obliged to inter- 
rupt their narratives, from fear of the efiect of 
a touching history or a trait of heroism upon 
her delicate organization. Even then, her health 
was not strong enough for a nature whose im- 
pressions were keen and vivid as those of the 
Southern races, while their depth and constancy 
sufficiently proved her German extraction. At 
twelve years of age, having lost a friend who 
had shared her studies and lived several years 
with her, her sorrow was so great that she fell 
seriously ill. From this time her countenance 
assumed a tinge of melancholy which did not 
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naturally belong to her features, though a long 
series of sufferings afterwards rendered it habi- 
tual. 

In the Spring of 1827 the Grand Duchess took 
her for the first time to the Court of Weimar. 
Until this time she had brought her up in almost 
entire solitude. Residing during a great part of 
the year in the country, either at Doberan on 
the shores of the Baltic, or at Plushow, an estate 
which had belonged to the Hereditary Grand 
Duke, the young Princess scarcely knew, beyond 
the circle of her family, any one but her in- 
structors,* (men of well-knoWn merit,) and the 
excellent and distinguished woman whom her 
mother had attached to her person when she 
was only eighteen months old, and who never 
quitted her for an instant until her marriage. 
To this serious mode of life she was indebted 
for a cultivation of mind rare in any woman, 
and for very simple tastes, — the source of a 
thousand enjoyments throughout the changeful 
course of her destiny. Accustomed to live in a 

* Professor Schubert, and afterwards Mr. Eeinecke. 
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kind of intimacy with nature, she felt its beau- 
ties in all their details, as well as in their general 
aspects ; a sunny day, a walk in some beautiful 
spot, flowers, which she loved to gather herself, 
were the joy of her childhood, and afforded her, 
even at a later period, moments of pleasure. 

The Princess Helen did not appear surprised 
at the new and animated scene which the Court 
of Weimar presented to her; with a mind already 
open to all the pleasures of intellect, she was at 
her ease there, as everywhere else, and seemed 
to have passed her life in the midst of those 
to whom she was introduced. The image of that 
little girl of thirteen has remained stamped on 
their memory as a poetical and charming vision. 
" I see her still," wrote one of them, " clad all 
in rose-colour, without anv ornament in her fair 
brown hair, light as a bird, yet full of noble- 
ness in all her movements ; and I remember 
with what tender and just pride the old Grand 
Duke of Weimar fixed his eyes upon her." 

A journey in Switzerland, whither she went 
to join her brother Prince Albert, was the only 
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break in the even tenor of her life from 1827 
to 1880. On leaving the wide sandy plains of 
Mecklenburg, its monotonous marshes and sombre 
forests, the first sight of the splendours of Swit- 
zerland filled her heart with such strong emo- 
tions, that she frequently could not find words to 
express them. She was surprised standing in 
tears before the Falls of Schaff'hausen, the white 
foam of which sparkled in the sun and enve- 
loped her in its golden mist. 

After again passing some time at Doberan, 
the Princess Helen returned w^ith her mother 
to Ludwigslust, where, on May 30th, 1830, she 
received the rite of Confirmation in the parish- 
church. The inhabitants of the Commune, who 
had known her since her birth, and loved her 
dearly, attended the ceremony, joining their fer- 
vent prayers to those of " their good Helen," — 
(" unsere gute Helene.") When she knelt before 
the altar, after the clergymai\ had laid his hands 
upon her head and given the benediction ac- 
cording to the Lutheran ritual, the voices of all 
present joined with emotion in the hymn, which 
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she herself had chosen, — " herzlich lieb habe 
ich dich, o Herr !'' (" From my heart do I love 
Thee, Lord !") 

We dwell perhaps too much on details, the 
tranquil simplicity of which contrasts with those 
scenes of a sterner reality that have given such 
a melancholy interest to the memory of the 
Princess Helen : but it is not merely because we 
feel a mournful pleasure in lingering over these 
peaceful incidents of a life so full of agitation, 
but because they render more striking a qua- 
Uty for which she was remarkable. Accustomed 
to this familiar and patriarchal interchange, — 
respectful confidence on the side of the people, 
and paternal protection on that of the prin- 
ces, which are maintained in Germany more 
than in any other country, — surrounded with 
love, — experiencing from those beneath, as well 
as those around her nothing but affection, to 
which her own heart readily responded, it might 
naturally have been supposed that she would 
find it peculiarly difficult to understand the 
widely different society and country to which 
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she was transplanted ; and that her imagination 
would not readily accommodate itself to such 
new forms of social life. But she was eminently 
gifted with that faculty which belongs as much 
to the character as to the intellect; the rapid^ 
and, as it were, instinctive perception of dif- 
ferent situations ; the comprehension, nay, more, 
the admiration, of all that awakened in her 
the idea of a grand work to be accomplished, of 
a noble cause, of noble sentiments, under what- 
ever forms they presented themselves. To this ra- 
pidity of comprehension, this gift of assimilating 
to herself by sympathy all that stirred the hearts 
of men however far removed from her, it was 
owing, that in her retirement at Doberan, a Prin- 
cess of sixteen years of age, knowing of Prance 
only what her books and her masters had taught 
her, hailed with ardent interest the events of 
1830, and with marvellous sagacity discerned 
what distinguished them from an ordinary revo- 
lution. In that struggle, where she saw a people 
armed, not to attack, but to maintain the laws 
against a power which had attempted their sub- 
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version, all her sympathies were, from the outset, 
on the popular side ; every day she watched for 
the arrival of the French newspapers, with as 
much impatience as if events of a personal nature 
were at issue ; copied the articles which struck 
her the most, and, in short, shared in all that con- 
flict of opinions apparently so foreign to her, with 
singular emotion. This early enthusiasm, kindled 
by the names of France and of liberty, left deep 
traces on her mind, and the family of Orleans 
had become deeply interesting to her long before 
she could have the slightest presentiment of her 
destiny. 

From this time French literature acquired a 
new interest in her eyes ; her studies lay almost 
exclusively in that direction, and she now began 
to speak by preference a language which she 
had spoken habitually from her birth. 

But ere long personal anxieties succeeded to 
the disinterested emotions which the events in 
France had excited in her. The Grand Duchess 
fell seriously ill, and was sent to Toeplitz in such 
a state of feebleness, that it was feared she would 
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hardly reach the end of her journey alive. Her 
daughter, sitting beside her, watched her with 
tender anxiety, though she did not suspect that 
at any raoment she might be left a second 
time an orphan. She was spared that terrible 
affliction ; and the visit to ToepUtz, to which she 
owed her mother's restoration to health, had per- 
haps a decisive influence on her own destiny. 
The Princess seldom quitted the sick chamber, and 
was seen by very few persons; but not one of 
those who did see her remained insensible to the 
singular charm of her person and character. M. 
Bresson, the French Minister, met her accidentally, 
and, though he was not presented to her, she left 
an impression on his mind which was never ef- 
faced. It was at Toeplitz also that the King 
of Prussia, who was aUied to her family by the 
marriage of one of his daughters with the Here- 
ditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, saw her for 
the first time. Attracted to her by the extraor- 
dinary intelligence which her extreme youth ren- 
dered the more striking, he daily took increased 
pleasure in conversing with her, and conceived 
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a tender affection for her, which endured to the 
end of his life. 

Among the proofs of kindness which she then 
received, there is one more precious than all the 
rest, which we should regret to pass over in si- 
lence. It is consolatory to reflect that two per- 
sons, widely severed by their adverse fortunes, 
yet worthy of each other from the true elevation 
of their characters, met once on earth, and, in 
spite of the differences of age and situation, were 
attracted by a common sympathy. 

The Dauphiness called with the King, Charles 
X., to inquire after the Grand Duchess, who was 
still kept a prisoner to her room. The Princess 
Helen went to receive them, and to convey to 
them her mother's thanks. With the rapid in- 
stinct of the heart which gave her the key to a 
noble life as well as to generous ideas, she in- 
stantly felt the moral grandeur which was Y&^d 
under an appearance of austere simplicity. In 
the dignified countenance of the Dauphiness she 
read a fathomless depth of suffering, concealed 
under an expression of firmness and gravity. In 
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her turn she inspired such a lively interest, that 
her sweet image remained impressed on the me- 
mory of the royal exile many years after their 
meeting. Some Frenchmen having visited the 
Dauphiness at Prague, she immediately enquired 
for the young Duchess of Orleans, whose name 
they had not ventured to pronounce. " Is she 
happy ?" she asked with interest. " I hope so, 
for I know her, and I know how well she de- 
serves to be happy." 

The year 1834 was marked in the Princess's 
life by one of those sorrows the traces of which 
are never entirely effaced. In exploring some 
ruins near Jena, her brother, Prince Albert, had 
a dangerous fall. He was conveyed, at his own 
request, to his family at Mecklenburg, where, 
after lingering some months, he expired. His 
sister nursed him with the utmost tenderness 
and assiduity, but without any hope of seeing 
him restored to health. During these days and 
nights of angilish she suppressed her own grief, 
that she might help him to bear his sufferings, 
and to quit life with resignation, at the early 

c 
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age of twenty-two. It was perhaps during this 
great trial that she learned to control her acutest 
feelings, and acquired the firmness, composure, 
and self-possession which, in spite of her ex- 
treme sensibility, so remarkably distinguished 
her. Seven years later, when in the enjoyment 
of complete happiness, she wrote : — " The date 
of my letter will have recalled to you the trial 
which marked this day. The Lord has richly 
blessed me since that sad epoch : He has given 
me a friend and a protector, instead of the one I 
lost : He has permitted me to taste a happiness 
of which I had not even an idea ; nevertheless I 
feel that my heart was crushed by that blow, 
and that I have never recovered the joyous elasti- 
city of youth. But tears have borne their fruit ; 
I felt it then, and I feel it now, and I render 
thanks to God. I have learned to love his holy 
will, even when it afflicts me, and to acquiesce in 
it with a cheerful heart." 

She spent the winter which followed the death 
of her brother in the country, in the greatest se- 
clusion. Wholly occupied in sustaining her mo- 
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ther's courage, the only relief she sought was in 
frequent visits to the poor. The more she her- 
self suffered, the more she felt the need of as- 
suaging their sufferings by her bounty. 

To praise a princess for generosity seems to 
be a eulogy of little value; to give, is to her so 
easy, that we are tempted to ask how her be- 
neficence is distinguishable firom an amiable ca- 
price; but, thank Heaven, the exclusive privi- 
lege of triie charity is not reserved to thqse only 
who give of their necessity. To bestow her 
time, her attention, her heart, — to leave traces 
of happiness wherever she passed, — ^to give the 
poor not only alms, but pleasure, and to show 
them that it was not solely of their poverty she 
thought, but of themselves; — to give significance 
to a present to the affluent by the circumstances 
that accompany the gift, and to stamp upon it 
the value of affection, — all this the Princess Helen 
did at every period of her life ; and therefore we 
venture to call her generous, without fearing to 
confound h^ honoured name with those on which 
such praises are often so lightly bestowed. 

C.2 
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It was not without a great eflfort of hei 
will, and of submission to the wishes of her fa 
mily, that she returned to Schwerin after a lonj 
mourning, and took part in the fetes given ai 
the Court in celebration of the fiftieth year o; 
the reign of the aged Grand Duke, her grand- 
father. 

We would fain avoid repeating the hackneyec 
expressions applied to princesses, whatever thei] 
merits; but it may truly be said, that there, 
as in every place where she appeared, she was 
beloved ; that a peculiar interest attached to her 
because she imparted a peculiar interest to the 
most ordinary actions. The internal grace dif. 
fused from the soul over the features, the air al 
once of youth and of thoughtfulness, — " fruttc 
senile in sul giovanil fiore,— "surprised and 
charmed all who saw her. Old and young, high 
and low, felt her gentle and vivifying influence^ 
and quitted her presence with a more ardent 
love for all that is good; whether she entered 
the cottages of the poor or the assemblies of the 
noble, her presence lighted up all faces like a 
sunbeam. 
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Let those who knew her say, whether life did 
not seem brighter by her side ; whether the 
thought of her did not mingle with all their 
recollections, as well as with all their hopes; 
whether since her death a kind of despondency 
does not overshadow the future. 
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Who has not experienced a melancholy feeling 
at the sight of a vessel launched upon the path- 
less sea? fain would we hasten, yet fain hold 
back the hand that is about to let go the last 
cable: however smooth the face of the waters, 
however bright the horizon, our imagination sees 
in the distance tempestuous waves, and dark, 
menacing clouds. 

Such are the feelings with which we arrive at 
the moment when the fate of the Princess Helen 
is about to be decided ; we reluctantly quit with 
her the peaceful dwelling, where, as yet, she has 
known of life only tranquil joys, or sorrows tem- 
pered by those consolations which God never 
withholds from us in the trials that proceed 
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immediately from his hand. From the point at 
which we are arrived the narrative of her life 
forms a portion of the history of France, and her 
happiness and her misfortunes become our own. 

In the spring of 1836 the Duke of Orleans 
and the Duke of Nemours quitted France for 
the first time since the year 1830, and arrived 
at Berlin, where the King received them at once 
with his usual cordiality ; charmed at finding so 
much solid merit under so engaging an exterior, 
he conceived for them an almost paternal affec- 
tion, and good-naturedly expressed his regret at 
having no daughters whose happiness he could 
confide to them. 

Then it was that the image of the young Prin- 
cess whom he had seen at Toeplitz rose up be- 
fore him. He did not however forget the vari- 
ous qualities which must be united in the future 
Duchess of Orleans. None but a lady of royal 
blood could be thought of as daughter-in-law 
to Queen Marie- Amelie ; yet it was indispensable 
that she should enter France as well informed 
concerning that country as if she had been edu- 
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cated in it. She must be eminent for her vir- 
tues and the superiority of her mind, or she 
could not take her place by the side of our 
Princesses. Lastly, while she rose above the 
narrow prejudices and the puerile mistrust with 
which the government of the King was at that 
time regarded by the Courts of Europe, she must 
be able to face with firmness all the chances, 
or even dangers, which the consort of a French 
Prince might have to encounter. 

These conditions, so rarely united, the King of 
Prussia found in the Princess Helen of Meck- 
lenburg, and in her alone ; and the affection he 
felt for her, as well as for our Prince Royal, 
made him extremely anxious to bring about a 
union between them. He appeared to take a 
personal interest in their destiny, which no op- 
position offered by his own family could di- 
minish. Whether the King had betrayed his 
wish to the Duke of Orleans during his stay at 
Berlin, or whether he caused it to be intimated 
to him afterwards, the Prince desired, before en • 
tertaining such a project, however suitable on all 
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public grounds, to convince himself that the King's 
affection had not blinded him as to the merit of 
the Princess, and that she was indeed such as 
he had described her. He had too much feeling 
and honour to regard marriage merely as a duty 
to his family and his country ; he regarded it as 
the most serious afiFair of his Kfe ; and, though 
nothing would have induced him to disregard 
the obligations which his rank imposed on him, 
he did not hold cheap any of the conditions that 
ensure domestic happiness and intimate union. 
He did not therefore disclose his intentions to 
any of the King's Ministers, until he had had 
an opportunity of forming his own judgement of 
the mind, character, and personal attractions of 
the Princess : not until then was M. Bresson in- 
structed to ascertain the disposition of the Court 
of Mecklenburg, and to demand officially the 
hand of the Princess Helen. 

It is well known that the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg, her brother, showed at first Uttle 
inclination for the alliance. It would be un- 
just to regard his hesitation as merely a syste- 

c3 
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matic opposition to the political views of the 
Government of 1830 and the House of Or- 
leans. In his anxiety for the welfare of his 
sister, he might well take alarm at seeing her 
depart for a country so fatal to its princes. If 
we ever had a right to blame him for his re- 
luctance, have we it now ? But we may at least 
admire in the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg, 
her mother, a still loftier, though not less tender 
affection, and in the Princess Helen herself a 
greater grandeur of mind. All that was known 
of the Duke of Orleans was doubtless calculated 
to captivate the imagination of a young girl, and 
the prospect of sharing the throne of France 
with such a man must have appeared to her 
extremely brilliant ; but these were not the mo- 
tives that most forcibly actuated her mind. Hap- 
piness, indeed — keenly as she enjoyed it while 
God granted it to her in so rare a maesure^ — 
had not for her that engrossing importancie which 
it has for souls of an ordinary stamp ; happiness 
was not her first object; or rather it did not 
consist, in her eyes^ in the quiet possession of 
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the good things of this world, but in the em- 
ployment of the noblest faculties of the soul and 
intellect; in the fulfilment of a "noble, great, 
and important task/' Hence she felt herself at- 
tracted to France and to the Orleans family by 
the very circumstances which repelled minds of 
a less heroic temper. She was not ignorant of 
the perils to which the King and his sons had 
been incessantly exposed for the last seven years ; 
she knew in what anxiety the Queen passed her 
days, between the dangers which the Princes 
voluntarily sought in Africa, and those which 
pursued them in their own country: but 
these perils and these cares she accepted with 
a firm will. She resolved to devote herself to 
the Prince whose noble character inspired her 
with confidence, and, together with him, to the 
accomplishment of a grand and noble work. 
These loftv and heroic views of the uses and 
ends of life had their reward; all the rest was 
added unto her; but we may affirm that, in 
making her decision, she was not hurried away 
by a romantic fantasy. 
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The Duke of Orleans seems to have divined 
what was passing in her mind, and to have re- 
sponded, as if instinctively, to her thoughts, when 
he wrote the letter (addressed to M. Bresson, 
but in reality intended for the Princess Helen) 
in which he stated with perfect frankness all 
the objections the Mecklenburg family might, 
in their solicitude, make to their union. " I 
have gathered from this letter," said the Prin- 
cess, " strength to encounter all the diflSculties I 
can foresee/' From that moment she no longer 
hesitated ; supported by the approbation of her 
mother, she gave herself up to the hopes which 
dJiwned upon her, and turned all her thoughts 
toward that country she was going so completely 
to adopt as her own. 

The marriage contract was signed April 5th, 
1837, and on May 16th she quitted Ludwigs- 
lust, accompanied by the Grand Duchess her 
mother, who wished herself to present her to 
the Queen. From daybreak the passages and 
staircases of the Castle were filled with the old 
servants and early companions of the Princess, 
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anxious to see her once more. She thanked 
them, and smiled through her tears when she 
saw the ground all strewn with flowers. Nose- 
gays, thrown by friendly hands, filled the car- 
riage, and she had some difficulty in making 
her way through them. Pour lines composed by 
her, and traced upon one of the windows of the 
palace, recall the mingled feelings of happiness 
and sorrow which agitated her at the moment of 
her departure. 

" So lebe wohl, du stilles Haus, 
Ich zieh betriibt aus dir hinaus ; 
Und bliiht mir fern ein schones Gliick, 
Ich denke gem an dich zuriick. 

"iffly 14^,1837." 

Along the whole of her route she received 
touching marks of afiection; the peasantiy, as 
well as the great landowners of Mecklenburg, 
sent deputations to offer her their wishes for 
her happiness. The King of Prussia requested 
the Princesses to stop at Potsdam, where he 
received them, surrounded by the Royal Pamily 
and his Ministers. He could not restrain his 
emotion, when, in bidding them adieu, he gave 
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his solemn benediction to the young Princess, 
whose destiny he had mainly contributed to de- 
termine. 

On the 22nd of May, the mission appointed 
to receive the Princess on her entrance into 
France, and to escort her to Paris, arrived at 
Fulda, and was presented to her. In putting the 
Duke de Broglie at its head, the King marked 
his desire to associate with the marriage of his 
son a venerated name, attached to a union of vir- 
tues and endowments which, even singly, have 
been bestowed upon few. The Princess was fully 
capable of appreciating this choice, and expressed 
her thanks for it to the King. 

On the 25 th of May, a beautiful spring day, 
the Princesses crossed the frontier, under a tri- 
lunphal arch, in which the word France was 
inscribed in large letters formed of flowers. 
Without dwelling on all the official receptions 
which succeeded each other from Forbach to 
Fontainebleau, and which, at least externally, re- 
semble one another on all occasions, we cannot 
but notice the effect everywhere produced by 
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the betrothed Princess. It cannot be doubted 
that she was agitated by conflicting emotions. 
As she confessed at a later period, some sad 
presentiments mingled with her hopes, some 
regrets for her native country, with sincere love 
for the country of her adoption ; but her secret 
feelings were always concealed under a veil of 
graceful dignity. People were astonished to find 
in her, combined with all the modesty of a young 
girl, the ease and self-possession of a Princess 
bom to a throne. She appeared neither elated 
nor intimidated by having become all at once the 
object of universal attention. She said to every 
one, not what had been dictated to her, but what 
she felt at the moment, and what she felt was 
sure to be the most appropriate thing; so well 
was she guided by her unerring and deUcate 
instinct. 

At Metz especially, the first French garrison 
town, her tact, in which there was no appear- 
ance of study, her high-bred air, without any 
trace of hauteur, were most striking. At Forbach 
she had been met by a country population ; and 
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the good-natured simplicity and cordial welcome 
of the village mayors of Alsatia, might almost re- 
mind her of the friendly familiarity of her good 
Mecklenburgers. But at Metz, she was com- 
pletely in France ; she had arrived at one of our 
provincial towns, which are ever ill-disposed to- 
wards foreign feces and fashions, and more ready 
to criticize than to approve. When she quitted 
it, she had, in a few hours, captivated the idle 
and curious multitude. The officers of the gar- 
rison, who had been presented to her soon after 
she left her carriage, when she had had but a 
few moments of rest, declared that they should 
have felt almost over-awed in the presence of this 
young girl, if her child-Uke and modest gracious- 
ness of manner had not at once captivated them. 
In fact, the inexpressible charm of her face 
was felt from the moment you saw her. If no 
particular feature attracted attention, there was 
so much harmony and nobleness in all her per- 
son, that the eye dwelt upon her with Kvely 
interest, and could hardly detach itself from 
her. Her look, at once mild aind penetrating. 
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seemed to dive into the thoughts of the speaker. 
Her refined and benignant smile, her expression, 
sometimes brilliant, sometimes afiectionate and 
tender, reflected her soul, and gave back to the 
speaker the impression made upon her by every 
word that he said. Although the rare distinc- 
tion of her air and manner continually reminded 
you of her rank (which never occupied her own 
thoughts), we may safely affirm that the sentiment 
she pecuUarly inspired was that of sympathy. 

At a later period of her life, when grief under 
all its forms had penetrated her very being, the 
extreme mobiUty of her countenance was veiled 
under a light but unvarying cloud of sadness 
and gentleness ; her look, as animated as ever and 
far more touching, seemed to implore a word 
of hope. Lastly, the agitation of her heart, which 
nothing but a will so firm as hers could have con- 
trolled, betrayed itself in her movements, which, 

though always graceful and dignified, were more 
rapid than before. 

The arrival at Fontainebleau was one of those 
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many splendid and striking spectacles which that 
spot has witnessed. It was one of thqse moments, 
now become so rare, when the country and the 
family who governed it shared the same emo- 
tions ; the political interests, were identified with 
the domestic happiness of the House of Orleans. 
The marriage of the Prince Royal seemed to pro- 
vide against every future contingency. People 
felt as if they were embarking on a tide of pro- 
sperity with full sail ; the marks of public satis- 
faction bespoke a genuine enthusiasm, and the 
carriage of the Princess was welcomed amidst 
repeated cries of "Vive le Roi!" The inner 
courtyard was lined with troops; an immense 
crowd pressed around the railing. At the foot 
of the grand flight of stairs stood the King with 
the Princes, his sons, awaiting her; near him, 
the Duke of Orleans, just returned from Chalons, 
where the first interview with his betrothed bride 
had taken place the evening before. At the top 
of the stairs stood the Queen, surrounded by 
the Princesses, the ladies of her household, and 
those who were invited to the marriage festivi- 
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ties ; and lastly, behind, was a group of gentle- 
men, composed of all who, for the last seven 
years, had appeared in the great arena of poli- 
tics ; all whom France then possessed, illustrious 
for their talent, or distinguished by their emi- 
nent position in the country. The young Princess 
stepped from the carriage, the eyes of all rivetted 
upon her, with singular grace. She bent before 
the King, and kissed his hand with affectionate 
deference ; then threw herself into the arms of 
the Queen, with an emotion so genuine, yet so 
subdued, that no one could remain an indiffer- 
ent spectator. 

" It was a touching scene," wrote one from 
Fontainebleau. ... The young Princess has a 
truly regal air ; she appears to command all who 
surround her, and yet she has a youthful, nay, 
even a childlike look. Her face has just the 
degree of beauty which is requisite to second 
the charm of mind and character: it is a face 
which you gaze on, not for itself, but because 
it is the organ of the soul ; her eyes are full of 
life and intelligence ; it is impossible to possess 
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more consummate dignity, and she has an air 
of perfect ease, without the least boldness. She 
is original, strong, and simple ; a person who 
has a great air, great qualities, and perfect self- 
possession. ... In the midst of the splen- 
dours of her wedding gifts, {corbeille) of gems 
and laces and all those magnificent trifles which 
fiU the heart with a sentiment of sadness and 
void, the Princess does not appear for an in- 
stant to have her head turned. . . . Towards 
the end of their stay intense anxiety was felt 
about their reception at Paris, and a certain 
vague terror cast its dark shadow over all these 
grand shews and vanities. The Royal couple 
have however been very well received ; the 
people were both orderly and enthusiastic, 
peaceable and joyous. At the moment of enter- 
ing the Tuileries, the Princess, with the sudden 
impulse of a child, rose upright in her open 
carriage, to have a view of the whole coup 
d'ceil. This spontaneous movement produced 
the greatest effect on those who witnessed it. 
What an entrance, at the age of twenty, on 
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what a career ! Her face does not for an instant 
lose its calm expression, — a proof, as I think, that 
God dwells in her inmost heart. She is like a 
princess in a Fairy Tale, transported by some 
good Genius into a golden palace." 

How like a dream does it appear, when, from 
these fetes, these triumphs, this youthful Princess 
adorned in splendid attire, and welcomed every- 
where with acclamations of joy, our thoughts 
turn to the fatal passage from the Tuileries to 
the Chamber of Deputies ! 

She alone has not changed ; there is the same 
dignity, the same grace, the same self-possession. 
Serene and untroubled in the most appalling 
danger, as amidst the splendours of Fontaine- 
bleau. . . . But let us hasten back to the 
bright days of her life, — alas ! how few and 
brief ! 
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The years which immediately followed the mar* 
riage of the Duchess of Orleans were marked by 
a union of all the joys that earth has to bestow. 
Perfect happiness in the bosom of her family, the 
eclat of a young and brilliant Court, the sincere 
homage rendered, not to her rank but to the rare 
qualities which began to be known and appre- 
ciated, all the hopes for the future yet unclouded 
— ^nothing was wanting to complete the felicity 
of the young Princess. She was happy, and she 
felt her happiness with all the fullness of a na- 
ture at once so sensitive and so thoughtful. 

"Today," she writer to the friend of her 
childhood, (the 30th of May, 1838, the anniver- 
sary of her marriage,) " my heart is fuller than 
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ever of happiness and of gratitude. This is one 
of those days which brings each time a new emo- 
tion. What a diflTerence from last year! Now, 
all the hopes I then cherished are realized, and 
fresh hopes attach me to the future. A profound 
and true affection, the germs of which were on 
that day implanted in my heart, but of which I 
had then no adequate conception; my position 
firmly and distinctly settled, as it regards my 
family, and based, as it regards the country, on 
no distant hope ;— these are causes for gratitude, 
of which we foresaw indeed some ; but they 
have been extended and multiplied more than 
your kind heart and that of my Mother could 
venture to hope; — more than my own could 
even imagine. 

" It is two o'clock. At this hour last year I 
was in the midst of the luxury and elegance of 
the corbeille de manage. What a load weighed 
upon my spirits ! That luxury has since become, 
God be praised ! very indifferent to me ; and I 
have learned to regard what then overwhelmed 
me, as an inevitable condition of my existence. 
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the trae value of which I ought to learn to 
appreciate. 

" Then the evening — those successive mar- 
riage ceremonies, without any interval for calm 
self-examination or devout reflection; even 
while they set the seal on my happiness, they 
distressed me by the sort of spirit that reigned 
in them. Oh, what recollections ! What a diflFer- 
ence ! Let us together bless God, who showers 
down his mercies upon me, and who has given 
to my life an object so grand, so beautiful, so 
important. It appears to me that God gives me 
too much happiness ; and though I feel full well 
that it exceeds all that I deserve, I accept it with 
gratitude, and will enjoy it as long as it shall be 
granted to me. 

And when the hope she alludes to was rea- 
lized, what a hymn of joy are those words, 
written a few hours after the birth of the Comte 
de Paris, in which her maternal transports are 
blended with the sublime sentiment of her new 
duties towards France ! 
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" How merciful is God ! Your heart has, I 
know, risen, like mine, in thanksgivings. You 
have felt all the extent of my felicity. Yes, your 
child is the happiest of mothers, and her heart 
seems almost too narrow to contain the whole 
of her bliss. A new world opens before me ; a 
child to love and cherish, — the hopes of a nation 
to realize, by the future life of that child !" The 
task is a great and noble one ; may God grant 
us Kght and wisdom!" 

The ardent interest which she took in the 
glory of her country was heightened, if that was 
possible, by her personal happiness. The course 
of public events, and the movement in the world 
of literature, excited her attention even more 
than before. By associating herself with the 
Prince Eoyal in the cordial and inteUigent recep- 
tion he gave to all men distinguished for intellect 
and talent, she was already preparing the circle 
in the centre of which she hoped to see her son 
grow up to manhood. 

She was singularly endowed with all the qua- 
lities and graces which would have tended to 
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increase the number of devoted personal Mends 
of the royal family, amongst men of all shades of 
political opinion. But her affectionate submission 
to the King's judgment led her to avoid giving 
any pretext to party men, who are always ready 
to imagine a divergence of views between the 
heir to the throne and its actual occupant. She 
avoided with scrupulous delicacy whatever could 
attract particular attention or homage to herself; 
Denying herself the noble pleasure of assembling 
about her a society suited to her own tastes, 
(which malevolence might have transformed into 
a political coterie,) she made not the shgntest 
distinction between her own manner of living 
and that of her young sisters-in-law. Part of 
her mornings was passed with them in the 
Queen's room, in which each had her work-table. 
The King generally joined them, and had the 
most remarkable publications of the day read 
aloud to him in the midst of the familv circle. In 

if 

the evening, the Princess Royal took her place 
by the side of the Queen, and, when her Majesty 
retired, returned to her own apartments and em - 
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ployed herself with the Prince in reading. The 
activity of their minds gave life to their domes- 
tic privacy; nor did they ever seek frivolous 
amusements as a relief from the monotonous du* 
ties of representation. An enlightened taste for 
art gave a higher tone even to the dull unifor- 
mity of Court fetes. Sometimes the first artiste 
of the Conservatoire were summoned to the 
Tuileries, to execute the music of the greatest 
composers ; — they still remember with what plea- 
sure the King used to listen to the airs which 
brought back the recollections of his youth. 
Sometimes the Duke of Orleans revived the ele- 
gant splendour of other times at Chantilly, now 
a desert. The Duchess gave a charm to these 
fetes by her youth, and her graceful and unaf^ 
fected gaiety ; but then, as always, she was afraid 
to allow herself to be carried away by the cur- 
rent of happiness, and contemplated the extreme 
brilliancy of her life with a sort of anxiety. One 
day (the eve of a hal costume which she was to 
give at the Pavilion de Marsan), she sent for a 
friend, and entreated her to tell her with perfect 

B 2 
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sincerity, whether she did not think it blameable 
to encourage amusements which were not only 
frivolous but perhaps dangerous. With the most 
charming naivete she begged for the answer; 
which she dreaded to receive. This Kttle inci-^ 
dent, trifling in itself, is important, as revealing 
the inmost nature of the Duchess of Orleans. 
She was always given to this scrupulous self-ex-? 
amination, even when she seemed the most ab- 
sorbed by the cares or pleasures of the moment. 
Every passing event interested her ; but the same 
ardour of mind which led her to take so lively a 
part in human things, raised her constantly above 
them, and bore her thoughts to Heaven. 

Thus, looking back on the year which was just 
closing, her heart overflowed with thanksgivings 
and prayers. 

" This year will soon be ended," she writes 
(81st of December, 1840). " It has been rich 
in blessings. May God grant us thankful and 
faithful hearts! May he give us strength in his 
wisdom to resist our enemies, both those with 
which, the world surrounds us and those We 
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find in our own hearts ! May we serve him, the 
God of Mercy, by our words, our actions, our 
whole lives ! May he be with those whom we 
love, may he lead them to himself, protect them, 
bless them! Ah, how is the heart filled with 
wishes and prayers, and how does each year add 
to their number ! In this solenm hour one can 
think of nothing but God and those one loves I" 

In the month of May, 1841, the baptism of 
the Comte de Paris took place. 

" Here is the spring come upon us in all its 
magnificence," writes the Duchjess. "It will be^ 
the most beautiful ornament of the fetes we are 
expecting. ... 

" Those hours passed in Notre-Dame on Sun- 
day, the 2nd of May, will be hours of emotion, 
prayer, and hope. I wish that no lesser cares 
were mixed with these feelings. But the fear 
of seeing my child restless, frightened, perhaps 
even obstinate, at that solemn moment, torments 
me much. .Read, I beg you, what Fenelon says 
on the subject of baptism ; the passage is beau-r 
tiful and- instructive." 
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And on the following day (3rd May) : — 

" Nothing could be more beautiful or more 
solemn than the ceremony of yesterday ; nothing 
more touching, more pure, than my little angel 
when presented at the altar ; nothing more jm'o- 
foundly moved than his poor mother's heart at 
that moment. I know not if I deceive myself, 
but I thought I saw in the eyes of all present a 
look of tender affection for this child. It was 
not flattery ; no, it was truth. The baptismal 
prayers are beautiful. I followed them through- 
out the ceremony, and I found them very much 
in harmony with my own sentiments." 

The birth of her second son, the Due de 
Chartres (9th November, 1840), completed the 
happiness of the Royal Family. A new horizon 
opened to the Duchess of Orleans ; her heart over- 
flowed with joy, but serious thoughts ever min- 
gled with her liveliest enjoyments. She was not 
indifferent to the simplest pleasures, nor was 
there one, however simple, that did not excite in 
her a train of the loftiest sentiments. 

A few fragments of letters written at this time 
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permit us to raise the veil which concealed this 
pure and fervent soul from the world. 

"You know that nature has always had a 
great influence over me^ I think that we cannot 
sufficiently identify ourselves with her by obser- 
vation, for she is one of the admirable manifes- 
tations by which God speaks to our hearts. I 
think it is good to encourage this taste in chil- 
dren ; in admiring the works of nature, they learn 
to love the Creator. You may imagine therefore 
that I do not let a beautiful sunset, or a bright 
moonlight escape me, without pointing it out to 
my child, or without speaking to him of the 
Being who made these wonders. The sense of 
the beautiful must be developed in all its forms 
in these infant souls." . . « 

" Yesterday I called up all my courage to part 
with Robert,* and to establish him in his new 
lodging with Paris. We went in a sort of a tri- 
umphal procession ; Paris ran merrily on before ; 
I carried the little one ; then came my mother, 
and then all oiu* women. I had the happiness 

♦ The Due de Chartres* 
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of putting the poor babe to sleep, before I left 
him. I recommended him earnestly to the care 
of Madame G , who has taken the superin- 
tendence of this household, and went to give Paris 
his soup ; he was engaging and sweet as an angel. 
This was one of the evenings I love, they leave 
such tranquillity at the bottom of the heart; 
they are rare now, for I comply, as far as I can, 
with the numerous exactions of the world/* . . . 

"The minds of children unfold themselves 
more freely when we are alone with them. I 
try to be as much as possible alone with my 
son. Today I took him back to Neuilly. He 
M asleep in my arms, and I laid him down on 
his bed, and did all sorts of little oflSces for him. 
You should have seen -how caressing and tender 
he was. Oh, how happy is a mother in humble 
life !" 

And again, on the return of the Duke of Or- 
gans from his last expedition to Africa. 

"June, 1840. 

" Here is my protector, my friend, my life, 
once more returned to our own little home ! His 
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absence seems to me to have been a long dream. 
Yesterday was a blessed day ; I can compare it 
to no other, except that on which Paris was born. 
My heart was full of gratitude, and throbbed 
with joy. Some visitors came; then we were 
left alone for a few minutes. Our little one was 
shut up in my bedroom; — ^presently the door 
half opened and he came in, looking rather shy^ 
but putting out his hand to his father, who 
thought him grown. The family went away, 
and we dined tete-a-tete. The little one trotted 
round us, singing, laughing, and charming the 
heart of his father, who would not let it appear 
that he was delighted. We had a good, dear 
evening of confidential talk." 

4 

One of those events by which, during the 
eighteen years of the government of July, France 
was continually reminded of the value of the 
King's life, now interrupted the peaceful course 
of her domestic joys. 

"Providence has again protected us in a vi- 
sible manner/' she writes after one of the at- 
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tempts at assassination ; " the King, the Queen, 
my aunt, and all who accompanied them, have 
been spared, and for the eighth time these infer- 
nal attempts upon so precious a life have proved 
abortive. At the first moment, the sentiment of 
the goodness of God overcame the horror which 
such a crime must inspire, and I could not 
sufficiently bless Him who had preserved us 
from such a frightful calamity. We went af- 
terwards to St. Cloud, in order to be with the 
rest of the family. It was there that I felt- 
most strongly, on seeing the King again, and 
embracing him tenderly, how great had been 
God's mercy in preserving him to us. We were 
present at a Te Deum in the chapel of the Cha- 
teau. I joined it with all my heart, as you may 
imagine." 

Another time, at the news of a similar event, 
she entered the room where the Comte de Paris 
was taking a lesson, and said with great emo- 
tion, " Go on your knees, and thank God with 
me!" Even after the shock and agitation of 
such events were past, a feeUng of the insta- 
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bility of all things dwelt upon her mind — a sort 
of vague terror at the excess of her own happi- 
ness. A letter written from Dreux, on the 7th 
of July, 1841, expresses in a touching manner 
the almost superstitious fears which sometimes 
crossed her mind. 

" I saw for the first time the tomb of my poor 
sister-in-law.* There I saw the vaults where 
we are all to be one day re-united, where so 
many tears will flow, where mine, perhaps, will 
precede my ashes. All these thoughts, which 
gave a very serious turn to my mind, led me 
to put myself anew with full and absolute trust 
into the hands of the Lord." 

Nevertheless, she passed through this year 
(1841) in the plenitude of earthly joys and bles^^ 
ings, and everything conspired to awaken the 
hope that it would be followed by similar ones. 
The Duke of Orleans, who had been ill for some, 
time after his return from Africa, was entirely 
recovered. A journey he made with the Duchess 
in the south of France, where both were received 

* Marie of Orieans, Duchess of Wirtemberg. 
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with enthusiasm, showed his increasing popu- 
larity. The King, struck with his son's capa- 
city, initiated him more and more into public 
business, and by so doing strengthened the ge- 
neral confidence in the future. 

" The Prince," wrote the Duchess of Orleans, 
"finds his occupations multiply every day, — ^to 
my great satisfaction, though they often take him 
from me. I say to my satisfaction, — ^for I have 
a great deal of ambition for him ; and when I see 
him succeed in everything he undertakes, when 
I see that confidence in the wisdom of his 
views increases every day, when I see the King 
entrust him with affairs to which he attaches 
great importance, I am proud of him, and that 
sentiment is sometimes a compensation for the 
loss of his presence." 
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Nevertheless these happy anticipations were 
not unmixed with cares. The physicians were 
uneasy about the Duchess of Orleans's health, of 
which she herself never took any heed ; they 
insisted upon her going to take the waters of 
Plombieres, but had great difficulty in per- 
suading her to beUeve it necessary. It cost her 
much to leave her children at the time of year 
when she could most enjoy their company in 
that charming retreat, NeuiUy, where her domes- 
tic life was less interrupted than in Paris by the 
duties she owed to society. " If you only knew," 
she wrote some days before her departure, " how 
I delight in summer in the country ! in the beau- 
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tiful weather, and more than all in the children, 
who are so fresh, so rosy, so charming, and who 
pass the whole day on the grass ! They look 
like little flowers in the middle of the long grass 
which overtops them." 

She gave way at length to the prayers of her 
family ; but, as if she felt the necessity of for- 
tifying herself against some unforeseen disaster, 
she sought the consolations of religion, to re- 
ceive which she prepared herself with more than 
Ordinary fervour* She quitted happy Neuilly 
with the Duke of* Orleans on the 3rd of June. 
Although the manoeuvres at the camp of St. 
Omer did not permit him to be absent for more 
than twenty-four hours, he insisted on conduct- 
ing her himself to Plombieres. They were ac- 
companied by General Baudrand,* M. de Mont- 
guyon, and Madame de Montesquieu, lady-in- 
waiting to the Princess. In traversing the ex- 

* General Baudrand, who had been Governor of the Duke 
of Orleans, was, at his death, appointed to fill the same office 
to the Comte de Paris. — TransL 
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terior Boulevards, they passed by a cemetery, 
round the entrance of which there are little 
shops hung with funereal wreaths and orna- 
ments for sale. "I hate these people who spe- 
culate on sorrow," said the Prince. "Look!" 
he continued, glancing his eye over the different 
inscriptions, " they have calculated on everybody; 
here are garlands for a young girl, and here is 
one for a little child." These words touched the 
Princess, who no doubt thought of her absent 
children, and her eyes filled with tears. The 
Prince smiled, and taking her hand, continued,^ 
" Well, then, — ^no, it shall not be for a chDd; it 
may perhaps be for a man of thirty-two." She 
raised her head directly, and looking him in the 
face, affectionately reproached him with trying 
to banish one sorrowful thought by another infi- 
nitely sadder. But he soon succeeded in divert- 
ing her mind, and this last journey which they 
took together ended cheerfully. 

" I am so happy," said she one evening, " that 
I have not the least desire to get well. If I had 
not this trial, I should perhaps have one much 
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more painful. Of all pains, physical suffering is 
the most bearable, and I only go to Plombieres 
because my family wishes it/' 

Although the Duke of Orleans had express- 
ed his desire that the Princess might be spared 
the fatigue of official receptions, they were re- 
ceived with acclamations in the department of 
the Vosges. Triumphal arches were erected in 
all the towns they passed through, and their 
carriage was surrounded by crowds, eager to 
show their joy at the sight of them. The Duke 
of Orleans arrived at Plombieres on the 5th of 
July, and employed the following day in inspect- 
ing the establishment prepared for the Princess, 
paying the most minute attention to everything 
that could contribute to her comfort and plea- 
sure. He repeatedly recommended her to the 
care of those whom he left about her; remind- 
ijQg them that she had never been careful of her 
own health, and was always ready to overtask 
her strength as soon as she felt it return. • 

Towards evening the Prince visited the pretty 
valley of Saint-Loup with her, and on seeing 
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her gather some mountain flowers, he plucked a 
bunch of wild Scabious,* and brought them to 
her. At the moment, these melancholy flowers 
attracted no attention, but their sad significance 
afterwards recurred to those who saw them ga- 
thered. 

' On the 7th of July the Prince departed early. 
"Our separation will happily not be long," said 
the poor Princess with emotion, "but the first 
moment of parting is always painful." 
' On Thursday the 14th, the weather being fine, 
and the Duchess enjoying the feeling of return- 
ing strength, she proposed a walk to the valley 
of Gerarme, inhabited by. several generations of 
a musical peasant family, who still show with 
pride a piano-forte made by their grandfather. 
The Princess asked to see it, and rested for some 
time in the cottage, where a young shepherd 
played on a bad guitar various airs, which she 
playfully tried to imitate, to the infinite deUght 
of the poor family. It was late when she returned 
to Plombieres, where she was to receive a few 

♦ Called in France, La Fleur dea Veuves. — Transl, 
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persons at dinner. Enlivened by her walk, and 
with her hands filled with flowers (which were 
found and carefully preserved the following day), 
she hastened upstairs and began to dress. Ma^ 
dame de Montesquiou hkewise had just begun 
her toilet, when a servant came to tell her that 
General Baudrand begged her to go down into 
his room. Surprised by this request, she made 
him repeat it again. — " Madam, he begs you 
will go down this instant." — " Good Heavens, 
Monnier, you look quite aghast !" — " Madam, 
come down directly, I conjure you." — " Good 
God ! what has happened ? Is the King asdas-< 
sinated?" — "Madam, you must be prepared for 
the worst; but do not stay so near to the 
Princess ! come downstairs quietly. " 

She went downstairs to the General, whom 
she found holding a letter in his hand, unable 
to speak or to rise from his chair. He reached 
her the fatal letter, which contained only these 
words, " The Prince Royal is dead." Had the 
Duke of Orleans been assassinated ? Had he 
fallen in suppressing an insurrection? Had he 
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been carried off by a sudden illness ? These few 
words announced only the irreparable calamity, 
which must be communicated to the Princess 
without preparation, without any circumstance of 
mitigation or comfort. Time pressed ; the valet- 
de-chambre, who had his watch in his hand, said, 
" It only wants a quarter of an hour to dinner- 
time. No one here has yet heard the news ; it 
is still possible to conceal it from the Princess." 
But this suggestion was rejected, and the prefect 
and physician were sent for. The latter insisted 
that she should only be told at first that the 
Duke was dangerously ill; "her life depends 
upon it," said he ; "I shall hold you responsible 
for it." At length it was determined that the 
prefect should himself go and write a despatch, 
ostensibly received by the telegraph, announcing 
that the Prince Royal had been taken seriously 
ill at Paris. There was no further time to deli- 
berate; in a few moments the Princess would 
leave her room. 

Madame de Montesquieu, imploring God to 
give her the strength she vainly sought in her- 
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self, ascended the stairs which led to the Prin- 
cess's room and were only separated from it by 
a small enclosed landing-place and a glass door. 
On reaching this door she stopped a moment. 
Through the thin curtain which covered the glass 
she saw the Princess finish her toilet, and then, 
elegantly dressed, graceful and smiUng, open the 
door. Leaning motionless against the wall, Ma- 
dame de Montesquiou could not summon courage 
to utter the words which were at once to destroy 
the whole fabric of her happiness. "What, not 
dressed yet !" said the Princess cheerfully. " But 
what is the matter ? " she added, coming nearer ; 
"you are very pale — ^what has happened to youP 
Some misfortune in your family ? Are your chil- 
dren or your husband ill?" Madame de Montes- 
quiou took her hands and pressed them, withoat 
answering; but even her silence aroused no sus- 
picion of the truth in the mind of the Princess. 
" No, Madam," said Madame de Montesquiou, 
at length, " no misfortune has befallen me ; 
but I am very unhappy, nevertheless. I have to 
tell your Royal Highness "... At these wordft 
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she started back. " Good Heavetis ! what has 
happened? My children? The King ?'*—" Alas, 
Madam, the Prince Royal is dangerously ill." — • 
" Oh God, he is dead, I am sure of it ! Tell 
me . . . ! " and she fell on her knees, cr3ring, " Oh 
God, take pity upon me — do not let him die — 
thou knowest that I cannot Survive him." She 
remained for a few moments absorbed in prayer, 
then asked to see the despatch, and read it over 
several times. " This is not the usual form of tele* 
graphic despatches," said she, — a doubt flashing 
across her mind; but it was soon dissipated by the 
prefect. She burst into tears : then, rising with 
firmness, she said, " I will set out this instant, per- 
haps I may still be in time to nurse him." Orders 
were given for her departure ; at moments she had 
gleams of hope, and said, "Perhaps I may find 
him nearly well, and then how he vrill scold me ; 
but how happy I shall be to be scolded !" Then 
fear predominated again, and she said, " He is 
so afraid of alarming me, he must be ill indeed 
to desire that I should be informed of it :" and 
her tears fiowed afresh. 
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At eight o'clock in the evening the carriage, 
containing the mournful party, left PlornbiereSj 
surrounded by a sorrowful crowd, all weeping, 
and holding out their hands to the Princess^ 
who bade them a kind and sad farewell. She 
had to pass again under the garlands of flowers 
with which the streets were still ornamented. 
The Princess prayed and wept in silence, no one 
venturing to address a word to her. At mid- 
night they reached Epinal. Madame de Mon- 
tesquiou kept her eyes fixed on the window, 
in terror lest some public demonstration should 
inform the Princess of the extent of her mis* 
fortune ; but the crowd which filled the streets 
remained silent. Through the darkness she saw 
the General in command of the division approach 
the carriage- door ; without daring to ask him 
any questions, she said to him in a low voice, 
"We are returning to Paris." He made no 
answer, and she saw from the expression of his 
face that he knew as much, probably more, than 
herself. They set out again ; at about one 
o'clock the courier told them that a carriage was 
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coming in the direction of Paris. " Open the 
door," cried the Princess, and she was with diffi- 
culty prevented from rushing out of the carriage. 
At that moment she saw two men advancing to- 
wards her, and recognized M. Chomel, physician 
to the Royal Family. At the sight of him she 
uttered a piercing shriek. " Monsieur Chomel ! 
Oh, God! The Prince?"—" Madam, the Prince 
is no longer living.'* — " What do you say ? 
no, no, it is not possible! What disease can 
liave carried him off thus ? Speak, and kill me 
at once." — " Alas, Madam, a strange and dread- 
ful catastrophe, — a fall from a carriage ... He 
never recovered his consciousness ; a few words 
of German, which he pronounced from time to 
time, were the only sign he gave of life. No 
doubt it was some remembrance to your Royal 
Highness." — "No, it is not possible," replied 
she, " I cannot believe it ;" and her words were 
stifled by sobs. She then turned to Madame 
de Montesquieu, and said, " But the illness of 
which you told me ? " — " Madam, it was to pre- 
pare you."— "What! you knew of his death? 
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Ah, what courage you have had !" added she, with 
that deKcacy of feeling which never forsook her. . 

For nearly an hour she sat thus on the highr 
road, in profound darkness, weeping in her car- 
riage, with the doors open, while the persons 
of her suite sat on the steps vainly striving t/o 
contain their own grief; their sobs burst forth 
in spite of themselves, and broke the silence of 
that fearful night. 

When day dawned, '^ Alas," said she, "what a 
day is beginning for me 1" and grasping the hand 
of General Baudrand, she continued, " Dear Ge- 
neral, you can feel the extent of my misfortune 
more than any one else ; you knew his value ; 
you who guided him in early youth, and loved 
him so tenderly. Oh, I have lost everything ! 
and France too, she has lost him who idolized 
her, and who understood her so well. But even 
you did not know, as I did, all his kindness — 
what patience, what gentleness, what good ad- 
vice he bestowed upon me. I cannot live with- 
out him.'* 

Some one spoke to her of her children. 
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" My poor children !" said she, *' as yet I can 
feel for no one but him ; he had my whole 
heart." 

At four o'clock in the morning she was joined 
by her sisters-in-law, who had come to meet her ; 
they embraced her without speaking, and placed 
themselves beside her in the carriage. From 
this moment she seemed absorbed by a single 
thought, — to behold once more the features of 
him she was to see no more alive. She only 
stopped for a few moments of rest in the most 
retired villages. 

After two dreadful nights, the party arrived 
at Neuilly on the 16th of July, at about nine 
in the morning. The King had dismissed his 
household, and awaited the Duchess, accompa- 
nied by his own family and the young Princes, 
who had arrived the day before from the 
Chateau of Eu. They led her into a room, 
from whence a few broken words were heard 
from time to time ; " Oh, my dear Helen," said 
the King, " the greatest of all misfortunes has 
fallen upon my old age." 
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" My beloved daughter, live for us, and for 
your children," added the Queen, in her tone of 
gentle authority. 

In a few minutes the Duchess of Orleans left 
the room, supported by the King and the Duke 
of Nemours ; the Queen and her little sons fol- 
lowed her weeping. She entered the chapel where 
the body of the Prince Royal had been placed. 
The coflSn, already closed, alas! stood in the 
middle of the chapel, which was hung with 
black. She knelt beside it, gazing intently upon 
the pall which covered his remains : after a short 
prayer she rose strengthened, and withdrew to 
her apartment, to put on the mourning dress 
which she never again laid aside. 

Those who saw her then were deeply struck 
by the pallor and rigidity of her face ; life 
seemed to have departed from her, and she re- 
mained for a long time in a state of stupor, 
alarming in one so fragile. 
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But a common courage, derived from their com- 
mon reliance on God, sustained the hearts of all 
the sufferers. 

Five months after the fatal event, the Duchess 
of Orleans wrote as follows : " Yes, the Lord who 
smites us is a merciful Father. Of this I have an 
unshaken conviction, even when I cannot feel 
the soothing consolation which it ought to be- 
stow. I am suffering under a trial which de- 
mands implicit faith : sometimes I feel this very 
powerfully, and in those moments love and hope 
are granted to me like rays from on high ; but 
at others I feel the wretchedness and infirmity of 
our nature, and it is impossible for me to raise 
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myself up to God. But what patience must he 
have with us ! And shall we not have patience 
to endure the burthen he lays upon us ?" 

And on the 14th of July, of the same year, 
she wrote from Dreiix : — " The date of this letter 
will tell you plainly enough what I feel while 
tracing these lines; but let not your heart be 
troubled ; let not your- affection for me be a 
source of suffering to you." 

" Thank God for me ; he has powerfully as- 
i^isted me, and has made me to feel his peace, 
and his presence; he has permitted me to 
breathe the air of eternity ; and my soul, which 
when I came hither was trodden down and 
parched like the s^nds of the desert, is now 
strengthened, refreshed, full of thankfulness to 
the merciful God who causes such sweet conso- 
lations to spring up out of the lap of death. 
My prayer has been heard. When I drew 
near to this place I cried to God, Lord ! 
let me not faint utterly ! let not my soul de- 
spair as before, when alone before this tomb, I 
could 8^ only the nothingness of this life, and 
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eternity was hidden from my eyes. God has 
had pity upon me; he has given me grace to 
be able to shed softer tears, — I could almost 
say, tears of joy. My heart has been pene- 
trated with the sense of that eternal felicity 
which awaits us; it seemed to me that I was 
already translated from the world and from my 
sorrow ; that I already enjoyed communion with 
the beloved soul, and tasted some portion of the 
felicity in which it dwells. Thanks be to Him, 
who in the midst of the shadows of death has 
made me taste the rich blessings of his love ! " 

*'. . . The preceding days were terrible. That 
is the reason why I did not write to you. The 
6th, the anniversary of the brightest day of my 
life; the 7th, that of my departure for Plom- 
bieres ; the 10th, on which I went to consecrate 
by my tears and my prayers the chapel built on 
the spot where the calamity of my life was con- 
summated;* the 11th, the day of its solemn re- 

* The Chapel of St. Ferdinand, built on the spot where 
the Duke of Orleans was killed, was consecrated on the 11th 
July, 1843. 
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ligious consecration; lastly, the 12th, the day of 
our pilgrimage to Dreux : all this time I endured 
a thousand deaths, and was bowed down to the 
earth, until I found the Lord in the sepulchre. 
Now, I feel at peace with Him, with my cross, 
and with my future life on this earth. On Sun- 
day, at ten o'clock, I shall receive the Holy Com- 
munion in Paris, and shall again pray to God 
to confirm my soul in the peace, the faith, and 
the love which I now feel, and which nothing 
ought ever again to trouble." 

But this faith and love were sometimes faint 
and feeble; if God sometimes lent her wings 
to ascend to his throne in search of strength, 
yet, when she came back to earth, her burthen 
seemed to her very heavy ; and after catching 
a glimpse of Heaven, her grief returned, with 
all its poignant regrets, its heart-rending recol- 
lections, and its faintness of spirit; any event 
in the family, the sight of a face seen in happier 
days, a date, were sufficient to revive all her 
anguish. 
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" Ah, how I suffered in speaking to N of 

the sacrifice his wife is making for him ! How 
happy do I think her, in having the power to 
prove to him that she loves him better than all 
the world besides, and that, to follow him^ she 
is wilUng to leave her dearest treasures — her 
children. How I envy her! But why do I 
mingle tears with every event of life, even with 
circumstances which do not concern me? My 
grief is like a glass, in which every object is re- 
flected." 

"1843. 

"My sister-in-law is" married. You will have 
heard that I had not courage to be present at 
the ceremony. I have been several times to St. 
Cloud, to see my beloved Louise.* I love her 
so dearly that I know not whither I would 
not go to meet her. The Queen and Victoiref 
cheered me by their warm and tender affec- 
tion ! The behaviour of all the family touched 
me deeply; and I felt that every one of them 
suffered for me. My heart was at Fontainebleau 

* The Queen of the Belgians, t The Duchess of Nemours. 
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— in the past. But I heard a voice in my inmost 
heart which spoke of comfort, of eternity, of re- 
union. I have spent the night in writing and 
thinking 

"I have determined to make my appearance 
sometimes in the salon, which costs me a most 
painful eflfort. Yesterday some mere formal 
words of condolence from a General made me 
burst into tears : that often happens to me. I 
do not remain there long, but I see that the 
King and Queen are pleased at my resolution, 
and that will hghten the anguish I feel. . . . 

" I have been obliged to receive the Ministers 
and the officers of the household with my son 
Paris. It was evening : the apartments which he 
had so often illumined by his presence seemed 
once more alive. They were lighted up as for- 
merly : all had the air of a fete ; but alas, what 
a fete ! In all this company there was but one 
thought, but one regret. One beloved and noble 
countenance looked down upon all the heads 
which surrounded me. The portrait of the Prince, 
by M. Ingres, hangs in my salon. It is under 
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the eyes of this beloved image ttat every act of 
my life must pass." 

*' Nothing new in our quiet and melancholy 
home. The lovely days of Spring delight my 
children, and awaken in me unutterable anguish. 
He so loved this season ! We used to take walks 
together ; we went to see the children at Neuilly ; 
there he made me nosegays of the earliest 
flowers ; he would not put any in his button-hole, 
as he used to do ; ' It is not sedate enough for a 
man who is past thirty,' said he: He made the 
children stay abroad all day long, and when I 
sent for them to come in, he sai J laughing, ' You 
think the children are well as long as they are 
under your eye.' We sometimes dined at five 
o'clock, that we might drive out after dinner; 
we passed the evening in that perfumed garden 
of Neuilly, in making enormous bouquets. At 
nine o'clock we came in; we talked, we dis- 
cussed all the important and serious topics of 
the moment. The politics of the day led us to Ws 
favourite subject, the moral greatness of France, 
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her influence in the world, her defence, her iso- 
lated position, the character of her people, etc. 
I felt the indefatigable ardour of his mind, and 
the admirable and dispassionate calmness mih 
which he judged his country, its position, and its 
prospects." . . . 

" Here is Spring again ! again that balmy air 
which he so loved to breathe, those flowers, those 
birds which he was fond of observing, and of ma- 
king me observe with him; again those happy 
children running about the meadow; but all is 
changed. The very sun is not the same to me. 
This sky, this sun, have lost their brightness, or 
rather their brightness gives me pain. I would 
fain hide myself from them, — fain not behold this 
revival of nature, which but revives my grief . . .'* 

And some weeks later : — 

" You were right in thinking that this month, 
which closes with the fairest day of my Ufe (not 
indeed that it was fair in itself, but in what it 
promised) — you were right in thinking that it 
has suggested a continued series of heart-rending 
comparisons. Six years ago, this evening, I saw 
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for the last time the sun set on my native land. 
The confidence which had sustained me through 
the whole journey failed me for a moment. I 
don't know if you recollect the difficulty you had 
in raising my spirits and giving me courage. I 
shall never forget my feelings on that last even- 
ing passed in Germany. In the midst of the 
hope which animated me, I felt an indefinable 
sadness, and I then attributed to the solem- 
nity of the moment what now seems to me a 
presentiment of my misfortune But, if my ca- 
lamity is boundless, so was my happiness. . . . 
I try to be grateful, not only for the blessings 
which remain to me, but for those which I have 
enjoyed." 

An accident, which was near costing the Uves 
of almost the whole Royal Family, broke the 
melancholy uniformity of these days, in which 
she " retraced, step by step, the whole course of 
her misfortunes." In the detailed account of it 
which she gives to her friend, she expresses in 
a lively manner her thankfulness to God, who 
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preserved those dear to her almost by a miracle ; 
but the bitterness of her own affliction tinges, 
spite of herself, the expression of her joy. 



« Chateau d'Eu. 

Yesterday the King resolved to take a drive 



c< 



in a char-a-bancs ; I asked permission to accom- 
pany him with my two children, which I had 
not done before. The King was on the front 
seat with Aumale and Paris ; the Queen, I, and 
Robert w^e on the second ; Franfoise and Cle- 
mentine on the third; then Joinville and Au- 

guste. The King alighted at , a little village 

on the edge of the sea, where he inspected a bat- 
tery, and had a cannon fired off by Paris, who 
put the lighted match to it with a coolness that 
delighted everybody. The King got into the 
char-a-bancs again, to go to Treport, where he 
proposed to inspect another battery. To reach 
Treport you must pass over a bridge across 
iiood-gates; the Queen begged earnestly to be 
allowed to alight, declaring that it was dan- 
gerous to cross this bridge, the side rails of 
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which were so low as to be hardly perceptible. 
I had passed over it the day before, and my 
horses had been frighttoed; I told the King 
so, and entreated him to get out of the carriage. 
" These are childish fears," said the King ; " let 
us go." At the same moment the cannon roared, 
the flood-gates opened, the horses started off, 
and three of them rushed headlong into the 
abyss. The char-a-bancs would have been 
dragged down, if the postilion who rode the 
wheel-hor^e had not, with uncommon coolness 
and presence of mind, held in his horses, which 
were on the point of following the others, for- 
tunately the traces broke, and the char-a-bancs 
stopped. I shall not attempt to tell you what 
I felt in that moment, which seemed to me 
an age. When the King and my children were 
once out, I thought of nothing more ; for my 
own part, I could willingly have ended my 
life there. My heart was filled with thankful- 
ness at seeing all those I love saved. And 
yet it was not unalloyed with bitterness, and 
some' murmurs mingled with my thanksgiving. 
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Why was the divine protection, which saved us 
now, withheld then ? Why did we now escape, 
as by a miracle, from a danger a thousand 
times greater than that which had such cruel 
results? Not even a horse was hurt. This fall 
from a height of five-and-twenty feet into a gulf 
of eddying waters did not cause the smallest 
wound, — and then, so shght a fall was followed 
by such desolation ! The more we think, and 
the more we question, the more we murmur. 
Nevertheless, I fain would not ; but my poor 
heart is forced to do so, spite of myself. 

** After the accident, the King proceeded on 
foot with us to the battery of Treport. An im- 
mense crowd followed him with shouts of joy ; 
all looked happy. I alone of all the train was 
weeping, for it recalled to me another train, in 
which the King, then as now on foot, and giv- 
ing his arm to the Queen, followed the body of 
the victim." 

As might be foreseen, it was through her chil- 
dren that life gradually returned to her. " It is 
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they who make me live," said she, " and who 
sometimes conceal from me what is at the bottom 
of the cup. . . . To me everything is covered 
with a veil of melancholy, except the joyous ex- 
istence of my children. 

" Today, being Paris's fete-day, I invited all the 
poor children of Eu and Treport, which delighted 
the little fellow. For this day even I have tried 
not to look into the depths of my own heart ; I 
made myself a child, and enjoyed like a child 
the joy of those around me." 

Her whole existence was interwoven with 
that of her children, and the smallest circum- 
stances instinctively brought back her thoughts 
to them. 

" I went lately with the Queen to visit Mr. 
Scheffer. His Saint Augustin really edified me. 
Nothing can be more sublime than the counte- 
nance of St. Monica; she looks Uke one already 
in Heaven. I was much affected by it, especially 
when I felt the pressure of Paris's little hand in 



mine." 



To bring up her sons as their father would 
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tave brought them up, to labour thus for the 
welfare of France, for which she could now do 
nothing except through them,- became the sole 
and all-absorbing occupation of her mind. It was 
most touching to see a woman of her remark- 
able faculties give herself up to the most minute 
attention to their health, their plays, their earliest 
lessons ; and in all this there was nothing puerile 
or trifling, for it was inspired by a sentiment as 
lofty as the end she had in view, and of which 
she never for an instant lost sight. 

Thus also the attention she gave to politics, 
the assiduity with which she followed the debates 
in the Chambers, her anxiety (too fully justified 
by the event) as to the state of public opinion to- 
ward the end of 1847, were only different forms 
of the maternal solicitude which kept watch in 
every direction. Though a foreigner by birth, 
no one had a quicker or deeper insight into 
our national character, — a quality as rare and 
valuable as patriotism itself. She had that sort 
of sympathy with France, which, without neces- 
sarily supposing that she approved of them, sup- 
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posed that she understood the ideas prevalent in 
the country. She was one of the first to feel the 
shudder which precedes the storm ; and though 
she, like others, did not exactly explain to her- 
self the nature and extent of the danger, or the 
causes of the disquiet which took possession of 
the people early in February and soon spread to 
the Court, she felt them long before. 

"There are," she writes in 1847, " some dis- 
tressing subjects now commonly discussed, which 
make me blush to open the newspapers. I am 
saddened to the very soul at the perturbed state 
of the public mind, at the discredit into which 
the higher classes have fallen, the general disaf- 
fection of all below them, and the sort of vague 
disgust which seems to have taken possession of 
everybody. 

"The moral disease manifests itself, not in 
sudden attacks or violent convulsions, but in the 
growing weakness of the rulers and indifferencie 
of the people. We want a reaction. To check 
the evil, an able hand is wanted ; to cure it, a 
sympathetic heart. Alas ! I can think only of a 
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prince who understood the character of his time ; 
whose sensitive mind shared in all the moral suf- 
ferings of his country, or rather divined them 
beforehand. He would have known how to in- 
fuse fresh vigour into the country, and to give a 
new direction to its efforts ; his intentions would 
have been seconded by his firmness ; his ability 
would have aided his integrity ; France has need 
of him, but God has taken him from her ! 

" What is before us ? This is a thought which 
robs me of sleep by night and troubles my houi's 
of solitude. The evil is deep-seated, because it 
lies in the moral condition of the people. Is it 
transient, or is it a symptom of weakness and 
decay? I cannot decide, but I pray God to 
breathe some vivifying spirit over our old land 
of France." 

However extravagant were the demands of 
certain parties, the Duchess of Orleans thought 
them, as a symptom, deserving of serious at- 
tention, and deeply regretted to see the King's 
Ministers, confident in the power of reason and 
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law, which were clearly on their side, entirely 
free from alarm. But whatever were her fears, 
whatever her leanings towards a line of policy 
which, by appeasing hostile passions, appeared 
to her more conducive to the security of the 
throne, her sincerity in expressing them before 
all the members of the Royal Family was only 
quailed by her discretion and reserve in not 
permitting them to be known out of that circle. 
If she was mistaken in thinking it possible to 
prevent the disasters of 1848, it must be con- 
fessed that the anticipations of many other per- 
sons were no less falsified by events. Malevo- 
lence alone could blame her for having a presen- 
timent of those disasters, or accuse her, because 
she foresaw them, of holding herself prepared for 
a convulsion so destructive of the fortunes of her 
family. 

The only answer to such calumnies which is 
not unworthy of her, is the simple recital of her ac- 
tions, her words, nay almost her gestures, during 
that memorable 24th of February, on which the 
sudden and unexpected nature of events laid bare 
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what was passing in all hearts. It is with great 
regret that we pass by in silence the noble ex- 
amples of dignity and courage then exhibited, 
which refresh the soul, wearied and disgusted 
by the spectacle of that dark period. We can 
hardly help pausing before the majestic figure of 
the Queen,— so intrepid in danger, so resigned in 
misfortune ; we long to pay homage to the Prince 
who, with no other ambition than that of saving 
the lives of the widow and children of his la- 
mented brother,* and from no other motive than 
duty, nobly sacrificed his rights and faced every 
danger. But as it is no part of our task to give a 
general view of scenes so often described, and as 
we have never .proposed to ourselves any other 
object than that of exhibiting a faithful portrait 
of the Duchess of Orleans, we shall follow her 
only in the midst of the general disorder, and 
through the frightful and calamitous scenes at 
the Tuileries. 

* " I love Nemours more than a brother," said the Duke 
of Orleans ; " I have more confidence in .his judgment than 
in my own.*' 
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If we are so fortunate as to succeed in our 
endeavour, the Duchess of Orleans will appear 
in no respect different under the circumstances 
which, in the eyes of the public, constitute all 
her glory, from what she was before, or from 
what she was after that eventful day. It will be 
evident that those circumstances did but serve to 
bring to light the great qualities which were in- 
herent in her ; and that, on every occasion of her 
life, she evinced the same mixture of feminine 
delicacy with constancy in action, — of exquisite 
sensibility with steady self-control. 
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VI. 



The night which preceded Thursday, the 24th, 
was one of terror and anguish to the Princess. 
Even the least timorous began to be alarmed. 
" We had not even strength to pray," she said ; 
and, in fact, what had just before appeared only 
a ministerial crisis, assumed all at once the aspect 
of a revolution. The less it was anticipated, the 
greater was the disorder ; in a few hours all re- 
gular and legal solutions of the difficulty were 
exhausted; they no longer satisfied the feverish 
desires of a frantic mob. The hope which one 
minute brought, was swept away by the next ; 
men hitherto the most popular, were suddenly 
raised to power only to be as suddenly dis- 
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placed. M. Guizot was succeeded by M. Thiers ; 
M. Thiers by M. Odilon Barrot. It was thought 
that, as the cry for Reform had been successfully 
used to get up a factitious excitement, the con- 
cession of it, though tardy, would allay the pas- 
sions it had roused. But though this promise 
was circulated from rank to rank in the National 
Guard, and among the crowds congregated be- 
fore the railing of the Tuileries, it produced no 
impression ; as if words had no longer any sig- 
nificance or power. 

The King, bewildered by conflicting counsels 
and contradictory reports, which were brought 
to him from all sides, determined to make a 
last eflfort. Followed by his sons and aides-de- 
camp, some of whom had not even time to put 
on their uniform, he mounted his horse and 
rode along the troops drawn up in the inner 
courtyard of the Palace, and on the Place du 
Carrousel. The Queen with the Princesses, and 
near her the Duchess of Orleans with her young 
sons, were at the windows, following him with 
anxious looks. Repeated cries of "Vive le 
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Roi !" for an instant revived their hopes ; but 
soon these shouts were overpowered by those 
of " Vive la Reforme !" The King saw clearly 
the state of things. The coolness with which 
the National Guard received him showed him 
at once that his natural supporters, those upon 
whom he had a right to rely, deserted him ; his 
countenance betrayed neither fear nor agitation, 
but wore the calm sadness of a man struck to 
the heart. He returned to his own room, and 
whilst sitting there, with his head in his hands, 
trying to collect his thoughts, an officer hurriedly 
entered and exclaimed, " Sire, there is not a 
moment to lose; give orders to the troops, or 
abdicate." It was about eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon. The King, after a moment's silence, 
replied : " I have always been a pacific King, — 
I will abdicate." Then, rising from his seat, 
he opened the door of his closet, adjoining the 
apartment in which the Queen and Princesses 
were assembled, and repeated with a firm voice» 
" I abdicate/' 
At these words the Queen and Princesses 
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rushed up to him, and conjured him to recall 
these fatal words. The Duchess of Orleans, 
bending respectfully before him, took his hand 
and kissed it with tenderness. "Do not abdi- 
cate. Sire, do not abdicate !" she said, bursting 
into tears. The King, without replying, returned 
to his closet, whither all the Princesses followed 
him, and sat down deliberately to write the act 
of abdication, which he then read aloud in the 
following words : — " I abdicate the Crown, which 
I assumed in compliance with the will of the 
Nation, in favour of my grandson, the Comte de 
Paris. May he succeed in the great task which 
this day devolves upon him !" — " May he resem- 
ble his grandfather!" exclaimed the Queen. The 
Duchess of Orleans reiterated her earnest entrea- 
ties to the King ; she implored him "not to impose 
upon his grandson a burden which he thought 
himself unable to sustain.'' A mother's instincfc 
told her but too well, that " to take the crown 
from the Kling's head, was not to place it on 
that of her son." When she saw prayers were 
unavailing, when, as the King wrote the last 
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letter of his name, her last hope fled, she threw 
herself weeping into the Queen's arms. They 
clasped each other's hands for some minutes 
in silence. But these moments were short : the 
King was urged to go, and a few parting words 
were hastily exchanged. He went out, followed 
by the Queen and some of the Princesses. The 
Duke of Montpensier hesitated not to leave his 
young and suffering wife to the care of a friend, 
that he might watch over his father's safety. 

When he quitted the Tuileries, the King still 
believed that his departure would appease the 
tumult; that he was leaving his grandson on 
the throne, and his daughter-in-law surrounded 
by adherents ; but events followed more rapidly 
than even the imagination could have anticipated. 
Hardly had the King quitted his palace, when it 
became doubtful whether Royalty itself would 
not cease to exist. The insurgents approached the 
raihngs of the inner courtyard, and tried to pull 
them down. The crowd, which had just been 
forcing their way into the King's apartments, 
had dispersed, and the Duchess of Orleans was 
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surrounded only by the members of her household 
(not one of whom quitted her for an instant) and 
a few Deputies, who urged her to assume the 
Regency, which, in their opinion, was the last 
chance of salvation for the Monarchy. " It is im- 
possible," she replied ; " I cannot sustain such a 
burden ; it is beyond my strength : no one is pre- 
pared to see me Regent, — ^I, less than anybody." 
Whilst she was speaking, the sound of musket- 
shots approached ; it was clear that in a few 
minutes the Tuileries would be taken. She had 
yet time to escape, — to save her own life and the 
Uves of her sons ; or she might attempt, at the 
peril of her life and theirs, to preserve the crown 
for the Comte de Paris, and to defend the rights 
guaranteed to him by France. Placed in this 
alternative, she thought her duty clearly marked 
out ; she felt neither hesitation nor tremor. Ta- 
king her two children by the hand, she walked 
with them through the long galleries that led to 
her own apartments; and stopping before the 
portrait of their father,* she said with calmness, 

* "Before tliis portrait, all my most important actions 

f2 
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"If we are to die, it must be here/' She then 
ordered all the gates to be opened; preparing to 
undergo herself, and to see her children undergo, 
the most frightful death, should her calm cou- 
rage fail to subdue the fury of the frantic multi- 
tude whose cries already reached her ears. 

At this instant two Deputies* entered hur- 
riedly, and told her, from the Duke of Nemours, 
to go without delay across the garden to the 
bridge ; that he had been himself to watch over 
the departure of the King, and would return to 
her and protect her on her way from the Tuile- 
ries. They appeared to her a succour sent from 
heaven ; she had no times to ask questions, and 
set out, almost borne along by the group of per- 
sons who surrounded her, and tried to guard her 
from the bayonets that gUttered at the rail- 
ings of the Carrousel. As she passed through the 
garden-gate, the mob took possession of the 
Tuileries. 

must take place,'' (January, 1843). She did not act, as we 
see from the enthusiasm of the moment, (p. 80.) 
* MM. Dupin and De Grammont. 
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On reacliiiig the Place Louis XV. the Princess 
saw the Duke of Nemours on horseback; but, 
separated by the crowd, they were unable to 
have any communication. She knew nothing of 
the measures he had taken to escort her to St. 
Cloud. Her instinctive courage urged her to 
take the way to the Boulevards ; there she would 
encounter the real people of Paris, and not a 
mere band of insurgents : it might be that she 
would perish there ; but it was also possible that 
her presence might recall the people to reason. 
M. Dupin dissuaded her with all his power. 
Just then one voice exclaimed, "A la Chambre !" 
and the cry was instantly repeated by the crowd. 
Thinking that she was doing what seemed best 
to the Duke of Nemours, she turned, or rather 
she allowed hersdf to be carried along, in that 
direction. The Duke saw her from a distance 
without having the power to stop her, and could 
only follow. The crowd, well-disposed at this 
moment, shouted, " Vive la Duchesse d 'Orleans ! 
Vive le Comte de Paris!" They formed as it 
were two walls, between which the Princess ad- 
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vanced, holding by the hand the Conate de Paris ; 
whilst behind her, M. Scheffer, in his uniform 
of officer of the National Guard, carried in his 
arms the little Due de Chartres, who was ill, 
wrapt in a cloak. At this moment, M. Odilcm 
Barrot went in search of the Duchess of Or* 
leans at the Tuileries, in order to conduct her 
to the Hotel de Ville ; but he could not penetrate 
the crowd, and returned to the Chamber, where 
the Duchess had already arrived. 

When the Princess entered the Assembly, %he 
disorder was extreme ; the Deputies besi^ed the 
tribune ; a strange crowd blocked up the lobbies, 
barring the passage of the royal party. Cries 
of " Pas de Princes ! Nous ne voulons pas de 
Princes ici!" were heard; but they were soon 
overpowered by louder cries of " Vive la Du- 
chesse d'Orleans! Vive le Comte de Paris!'* 
She took her place near the tribune, and re- 
mained standing there, with her two children at 
her side; behind her stood the persons of her 
suite, using all their efforts to keep oflf the crowd 
that pressed around her. M. Dupin ascended the 
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tribune ; he announced that the act of abdication 
was about to be presented to the Chamber by 
M. Barrot ; meanwhile, he strongly urged that 
the unanimous acclamations, which had hailed 
the Comte de Paris as King, and the Duchess 
of Orleans as Regent, should be entered in the 
Proces-VerbaL These words were received with 
violent opposition from a part of the Chamber 
and the tribunes. The President thought fit 
to call upon all strangers to quit the Chamber, 
and requested the Princes to withdraw, *' in de- 
ference to the rules." " Sir," replied the Dv'^liess, 
'' this is a royal sitting." Some of her friends, 
alarmed at the increasing tumult, entreated her 
to leave the Chamber. "If I leave this Assembly, 
my son will never enter it again," she replied, 
and remained immovable in her place. But the 
crowd kept advancing, the noise increased, and 
the heat became so excessive that the young 
Princes could hardly breathe. The Princess was 
then conducted along the left-hand lobby run- 
ning at the back of the semicircle, to the upper 
benches opposite to the tribune, where she seated 
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herself with the Duke of Nemours and her chil- 
dren. At this moment M. Odilon Barrot, who 
had just returned from the TuUeries, obtained 
silence. " The crown of July rests upon the head 
of a child," he said. ... At the acclamations 
of "Vive le Comte de Paris!" the Duchess of 
Orleans rose from her seat, as if to speak. While 
one side of the Chamber cried out "Parlez, 
parlez!" the other tried to drown her voice. 
She began with the words — "My son and I 
are come," — but was instantly interrupted. She 
again attempted to speak, but was unable to 
make herself heard, and sat down. Several 
speakers rose one after another, amidst a con- 
fusion which it is impossible to describe. At 
length M. de Lamartine advanced toward the 
tribune. The first sentences he uttered revived 
the hopes of her friends ; but with her sweet 
and melancholy smile, she made a slight sign, 
which showed them that she did not share their 
illusion.* Towards the close of the speech, a 

* At the time of the discussion of 1842 on the project 
of a Regency, the Duchess of Orleans, speaking of the eulogies 
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violent knocking resounded through the Hall; 
the doors of the tribune of the Press were 
burst open by an armed mob, who rushed 
forward with loud cries ; they pointed their 
loaded muskets towards diflFerent parts of the 
Chamber, till at length they perceived the royal 
mother and her children, at whom they took de- 
liberate aim. Most of the Deputies quitted the 
Chamber, leaving the Duchess of Orleans and 
her little sons exposed, with no other protection 
from the musket-balls of the infuriated mob than 
that of a small number of Deputies, who re- 
mained in their places before her. From the 
calmness of her face it might have been thought 
that she only was in no danger. Leaning over 
to the bench below her, she gently placed her 
hand on the shoulder of a Deputy and said, in 
a voice which betrayed no emotion, "What do 
you advise me to do ? " — " Madam, the DcputicH 
are no longer here; you must go to the Pre- 

M. de Lamartine had lavished upon her, said : '' }fe di'l 
not speak for me, — he spoke against the King't) Govern- 
ment." 

p3 
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sident's house to gather the Chamber together.'* 
— " But how can I get there?" she replied, still 
without moving from her place, or betraying any 
alarm at the muskets which glittered above her 
head. — " Follow me," said M. Jules de Lasteyrie. 
Descending from bench to bench, he conducted 
her to the left corner of the Chamber, where 
there is an exit reserved for the Deputies, and 
leading into a dimly-lighted corridor ; the fold- 
ing-doors, one of which was shut, open only 
from within ; the other, which was open, sepa- 
rates the Chamber from this corridor. M. de 
Lasteyrie made his way to it by pushing aside 
the crowd; and perceiving a company of Na- 
tional Guards outside the door, he called to them 
to form lines to protect the Duchess of Orleans, 
who was following him, which they immediately 
did.* 

Meanwhile the crowd had collected again ; 
the Princess and her sons were pushed against 

* From her exile, the Duchess of Orleans sent a token of 
remembrance to each of these worthy men, who, by simply 
doing their duty, helped to save her life that day. 
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the closed door, so that they could not advance. 
She, however, extricated herself; and before she 
could succeed in regaining the hands of her 
sons, who were violently separated from her, 
she was hurried through the line of National 
Guards to the salon of the Presidency. There, 
seeing that her sons were not following her, 
she broke out into cries of despair, which filled 
the hall and overpowered the din of the tumult : 
"My children! my children!" she exclaimed, 
with a vehemence foreign to her nature. Her 
children had been wedged in in the narrow 
passage. The Due de Chartres, thrown down 
and for an instant lost under the feet of the 
crowd, was picked up and taken to an adjoin- 
ing house. A workman in a blouse seized the 
Comte de Paris and pressed him tightly in his 
arms, doubtless intending to defend him; but 
amidst the noise, the confusion, and the dark- 
ness, every man distrusted his neighbour. The 
poor child was snatched from him, and borne, 
or rather tossed, from hand to hand to the end 
of the corridor, where M. de Montesquieu sue* 
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ceeded in letting him down from a low window 
looking into an inner court, and conducted him 
back to his mother. 

As soon as she saw him, and was assured that 
her younger son was in safety, every trace of 
agitation vanished from her countenance. The 
sight of her child in an instant restored her 
presence of mind ; and passing immediately from 
violent despair to complete self-possession, she 
again appealed to those who surrounded her for 
their advice. To re-assemble the dispersed De- 
puties was now out of the question; for the 
salon of the Presidency might be invaded, as the 
Chamber had just been. The Invalides was the 
nearest place where she would find at least a 
temporary asylum, and consider what steps could 
still be taken. It happened that a carriage was 
standing at the door of the Presidency ; on the 
back seat of this the Princess placed herself with 
the Comte de Paris, while two National Guards 
sat in front : M. de Lasteyrie jumped on the 
box, and, snatching the reins out of the hands 
of the coachman, drove off instantly; M. de 
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Mornay ran by the side of the carriage, and 
arrived almost at the same moment with it at 
the gate of the Invalides. The Princess went 
up to the Governor's apartment. By a singular 
fatality. Marshal Molitor was ill, and could not 
leave his room. He had only a few old soldiers 
about him, who might, he said, refuse to obey 
men unknown to them. "Let the orders be 
given in my name," said the Princess with 
prompt decision. The Marshal told her his fears 
for her safety and that of her son; he repre- 
sented to her, that the Invalides is cut off from 
all succour, and ill provided for defence within. 
" No matter. Monsieur le Marechal," she re- 
plied ; " this place will do to die in, if no mor- 
row awaits us, — to remain in, if we can defend 
ourselves." 

The Duke of Nemours, with a few persons, 
now rejoined her, and consulted together on the 
means of collecting troops and organizing a de- 
fence, or of attempting, if possible, to return to 
Paris. The Princess exhorted them to resist, 
endeavoured to impart her courage and ardour 
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to those around her, listened to the different 
opinions with calmness, and, perfectly self-pos- 
sessed and collected, spoke with as much au- 
thority and prudence as if, in peaceable pos- 
session of the Regency, she had been holding a 
council at the Tuileries. Of those who accom- 
panied her, some remained at her side, whilst 
others ran to the different ministerial offices, 
promising to return and bring her news. 

During these hours of anxious expectation, 
neither her mind nor even her body gave way 
under the fatigue and emotion. She scarcely 
took a moment's repose. It was no longer the 
excitement caused by imminent danger that raised 
her courage, but a clear and precise view of her 
duty, with all its risksand perils. Toward noon 
M. Biesta arrived from the Ministry of the In- 
terior, having been sent by M. Barrot to tell the 
Princess that, in spite of all his efforts, he had 
only succeeded in collecting a handful of National 
Guards, that the rebeUion was gaining ground, 
and that the armed mob was approaching the In- 
valides. Other persons returned from the Ministry 
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of War, which they had not been able to enter, 
and confirmed the report that there was nothing 
more to be hoped; that the insurgents abeady 
knew her retreat, and that her life and that of 
her son were in danger. " Is there any one here 
who advises me to remain ? " she said : '' as long 
as there is a person, a sin^e person, who thinks 
it right for me to remain, I shall remain. My 
son's life is more precious to me than bis crown ; 
but if France demands his life, a king, even a 
king nine years old, must know how to die/' 

At six o'clock in the evening, however, M. 
Barrot, who had staid the whole day at the Mi' 
nistry, and had not for an instant relaxed in bis 
generous efforts, arrived himself at the Inva- 
lides. He related what bad passed at the Hdtel 
de Yille, and repeated that everything appeared 
disastrous ; that it might be possible to renew the 
contest on the morrow, but that jEbr the present 
she must withdraw from a place which would cer* 
tainly be attacked, and which it was impossible 
to defend without troops and ammunition* It 
was proposed to the Princess to quit the Inva- 
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lides secretly, to conceal herself in the neighbour- 
hood, and, if a defence could be organized, to 
return the next day. But nothing could induce 
her to expose old soldiers to dangers which she 
could not share. " I remain altogether, or I de- 
part altogether," she replied. When at last she 
was prevailed upon to depart, her friends en- 
treated her to disguise herself in a humbler 
dress, so as not to attract attention. She re- 
jected the suggestion with a sort of indignation. 
" If I am taken," she said, '' I will be taken as a 
princess;" and all that she would consent to 
was to have the lace about her dress torn oflF. 
Fortunately, however, she was not recognized in 
the short passage from the InvaHdes to the Rue 
de Monsieur, whither she went on foot, leaning 
on the arm of M. de Mornay. The Comte de 
Paris followed a few steps behind her, holding 
M. de Lasteyrie's hand ; the other persons of her 
suite, dispersed so as not to excite suspicion, 
at short distances ; and lastly, the Duke of Ne- 
mours, who did not lose sight of her for an 
instant. At his earnest entreaties, the Duchess 
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of Orleans consented to leave Paris the same 
evening with her son, on condition however that 
she should await in a neighbouring chateau the 
chances of the morrow.* On stepping into the 
carriage, she turned to one of those who had 
followed her throughout the day, and said to 
him, " Speak but a word — and tomorrow, or ten 
years hence, I will return." 

The sound of wheels in the evening, in those 
deserted streets, attracted the attention of some 
of the insurgents. Levelling their muskets at 
the coachman, they called on him to stop ; but he 
lashed his horses over a barricade, at the risk 
of breaking the carriage, and got out of Paris. 
Arriving by night at the deserted chateau,t the 
Princess at first thought only of giving her poor 
exhausted child food and rest ; even this was dif- 
ficult ; they dared not hght a fire, for fear that 

* The Duke of Nemours remained in Paris, after having 
placed his sister-in-law and nephews in safety, and stayed 
there several days, in the hope of rallying the troops. 

t The chateau de Bligny belongs to the Vicomte L^n 
de Montesquiou, son of Count Anatole de Montesquiou, to 
whose house the Princess retired on leaving the Invalides. 
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the smoke might betray her presence to the vil- 
lagers. She put him to bed by her side ; and 
it was not till she saw him sleeping peacefully 
that, for the first time, a feeUng of fear entered 
her heart. 

Our readers will perhaps remember the ter- 
rible storms which raged in the month of Fe- 
bruary, when the King attempted in vain to 
embark for England. The Princess mistook the 
noise of the wind in the pine-trees for the sound 
of the drum, and expected every minute to see 
the chamber in which her child was sleeping 
broken into. That night and the whole of Friday 
were passed in intense anxiety. On Saturday 
the 26th, the Due de Chartres was brought to 
her, still ill, but so happy at being restored to 
his mother and brother, that a faint ray of joy 
hghted up their countenances. At the same 
time, however, bad news arrived from Paris. M. 
de Mornay told them that not a moment was to 
be lost in gaining the frontier, and brought a 
passport for Germany, which he had procured 
with great difficulty. The Princess still resisted ; 
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she had consented to remove from Paris, but 
she would not quit France. The Comte de Paris 
too repeated that " he would stay in his own 
country :" words which appeared to his mother 
like a voice from Heaven. At length, however, 
she was compelled to yield to the urgent en- 
treaties of her friends, and to prepare for her 
departure. It was ten o'clock at night. A few 
minutes afterwards M. de Montesquieu went into 
the room to receive her last orders ; he found her 
on her knees, praying aloud, — the Comte de Paris 
kneeling by her side, the little Due de Chartres 
lying on the bed with his hands clasped. He 
gathered these words: — "My God," she said, 
" protect France, protect my poor children ! pro- 
tect the generous friends who have fearlessly 
sheltered us in this time of trouble ; may their 
hospitality prove to them and to their family a 
source of blessing, and may our abode under 
their roof never bring calamity upon them !" 

A pelting rain, violent gusts of wind, and 
pitchy darkness, added to the gloom of their 
departure. Few words were spoken ; she clasped 
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the hands of her hosts, and taking off the rings 
she wore, she put them upon their fingers. 

Along the whole hne, from Pontoise to Beau- 
mont, the railway had already been torn up, and 
the bridges were in flames. The fugitives were 
obliged to take the Diligence to Amiens. At 
Lille they had to wait some hours for the Bel- 
gian train, during which the Princess and her 
children remained in the carriage. They were re- 
cognized ; but no one betrayed them. 

On crossing the frontier, the Duchess of Or- 
leans burst into tears, nor could M. de Momay, 
who had accompanied her, restrain his. " Our 
tears are very different," she said ; " you weep 
for joy at having saved us, and I weep with 
sorrow at quitting France, — ^France, on which I 
implore all the blessings of Heaven. Wherever 
I die, France may be assured that the last throb 
of my heart will be for her." 

" When the thought comes over me," she said 
some years later, " that 1 may never see France 
again, 1 feel as if my heart would break." 
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It was not in the nature of the Duchess of Or- 
leans to allow grief to have permanent dominion 
over her. Her courage quickly returned; not 
that elastic, active energy, for which she had no 
longer motive or employment, but the courageous 
resignation, which for ten years she daily asked 
of God, and seldom failed to obtain. 

"Perhaps," said she, on arrving at Cologne, 
" this trial will be useful to my sons ; exile will 
give them the education it gave their grand- 
father. Who knows whether it will not be the 
best they could receive?" 

She had, as may easily be imagined, brought 
nothing from Paris; the little money that had 
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been hastily got together had been exhausted by 
the journey, and the Princess passed the first 
days of her exile in absolute want of everything. 
Her mother's family hadj it is true, eagerly of- 
fered her hospitality, and all that the most sedu- 
lous affection could contrive to enhance the value 
of hospitality. She v«^as touched by their kind- 
ness; but she declared that it v«^ould be impossible 
for her to accept anything beyond the shelter of 
a roof. It was on this condition only that, in 
the beginning of March, she took up her abode 
at Eisenach.* There she lived in the simplest 
manner, up to the moment when she knew ac- 
curately what was the amount of the fortune 
which remained to her; of all her trials, that 
was the one for which she cared the least. To 
say the truth, she thought not of it. The Queen 
of the Belgians thought for her, and instantly 
sent a common Mend to Eisenach to make sure 
that her sister and her nephews were in want of 

* The Duchess of Orleans passed the months of March 
and April at Ems, where her mother had hastened to meet 
her, in spite of her great age and feeble health. 
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nothing. This lady fonnd her in a large room 
without a fire, and in the light clothing she had 
worn when she quitted the Tuileries. The heat 
of the stoves made her ill, and an open chimney 
was a thing unknown in that part of Germany, — 
discomforts which the Princess treated with play- 
ful indifference ; of what importance were they 
to her ? 

A soul less lofty and less gentle would have 
suffered from the thousand accessory evils which 
often, by their importunate recurrence, harass 
and depress the mind more than misfortune it- 
self. To return an exile to the places which she 
had quitted full of brilliant hopes ; to pass, in a 
few hours, from the most splendid to the hum- 
blest existence, — from the incessant variety of Pa- 
ris to the monotonous quiet of a small German 
town ; to sink from the intense and overstrained 
excitement of the last few weeks into a forced 
inactivity — certainly here was enough to produce 
that profound ennui and disgust which rob the 
mind for a time of all its strength and equani- 
mity. But the Princess was no more accessible 
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to trifling distresses than she had been to trifling 
pleasures. Her sufferings, like her enjoyments, 
were those of a great mind ; and her heart, far 
from rejecting the consolations cordially offered to 
her, accepted them with simplicity, almost with 
cheerfulness. Her real wound remained beneath 
the surface, profound and bleeding. 

France, she said, had not answered her expec- 
tations ; but the country would awaken from its 
dream, — it would perceive that it had been the 
victim of a terrible surprise. After this hurricane 
had passed, after the period of atony which must 
succeed it, good would obtain a permanent and 
decisive triumph. We must wait with patience, 
without bitter reflections upon the past, and with 
thankfulness for what remains. 

Nothing could be more touching than the 
reception given to the Princess by the inhabi- 
tants of Eisenach; their modest sympathy was 
expressed in a thousand ways. It was easy to 
see that their hearts overflowed with respect- 
ful and tender compassion. When she passed 
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through the streets, people scarcely ventured to 
raise their eyes towards her, so great was their 
dread of intruding on the sanctity of her grief ; 
but to invent any alleviation or diversion of her 
sorrow, was the thought and the endeavour of 
all. As soon as spring returned, her chamber, 
in which there was no other luxury, was filled 
with flowers, — ^rare ones from those who could 
afford it, wild flowers from the poor ; all brought 
their tribute. 

"A truce to complaints,'* she wrote on the 
20th of May, 1848, " we are in a peaceful val- 
ley where the tempest of anarchy which rages 
throughout Europe is as yet unheard. You have 
learned that I have accepted the hospitality of- 
fered by my uncle* with such paternal kind- 
ness. Our habitation is just what we want, — 
a charming dwelling, magnificent country, good 
people, full of dehcate and unobtrusive sympa- 
thy, — ^repose, and independence. ... I thank 
God for having given us this asylum; but at 
times the separation from all dear to me, the 

* The late Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar. — TramL 

6 
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distance from the family which I love so ten- 
derly, from the mother whom I so revere^ from 
the sister who has been my consoling angel . . . 
the torturing anxiety for the future, the poignant 
regrets for the past, trouble my heart, and almost 
make me insensible to the good that God still 
grants me. At times I feel as if I were banished 
to the end of the world ; dead, yet full of life ; 
thirsting to devote myself to that country which 
I love too well, and bound down by a chain 

which pains me at every breath I draw 

My existence is one ceaseless internal struggle, in 
the midst of which I can form but one prayer — 
for the welfare and happiness of France. That 
prayer calms me. . . . But let us not look back ; 
we must go on without complaining, and not faint 
on our road ; keeping our eyes fixed on Heaven, 
whence strength and consolation wiU in time be 
granted." 

While she wrote these words, the fate of the 
country so ardently beloved hung once more 
on the issue of a sanguinary conflict. The four 
days of June, during which the combat lasted. 
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were more dreadfol to her than those of her 
own perils. What acute suffering, mingled with 
expressions of patriotic pride, breaks out in her 
letters of that time I 

" My 9, 1848. 

" Oh, my dear friend, what agony, what torture 
during these four days of suspense, when the fate 
of France, the fate of society, was decided at Pa- 
rii^ ! when our friends were on the breach ! when 
the families of those who devoted themselves to 
us in exile were in the greatest danger ! I could 
do nothing but cry to God to save France, and 
to spare our friends. He has heard my cry, and 
I bless him for his mercies ; and yet my heart 
is overwhelmed with sadness. What a victory ! 
and what times we live in, that we must witness 
such struggles ! 

'* But also, what energy was shoii^ in the re- 
sistance, what heroism, what constancy ! If blood 
must flow, how thankful ought we to be that it 
was not shed in the name of one of our family ! 
The men now in power have iMtved France ; they 
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are re-establishing order, and are taking wise 
and energetic measures ; but their rule will not 
be long ; I fear that the country is destined to 
pass through many successive crises before it is 
settled on any stable and soUd foundation. Poor 
France ! — great in her misfortunes, as in her 
glory;— extreme in everything!" 

At the beginning of the summer of 1849 the 
Duchess of Orleans quitted Eisenach, to join the 
Royal Family in England. Painful as were her 
emotions at the first interview, her joy at being 
once more with them was great. The tone of 
her correspondence during her stay shows a mind 
at peace and comparatively happy. We shall 
not suflfer any of the expressions of cheerfulness 
scattered here and there in her letters to escape 
us. 

"Your letter found me in the midst of the 
family circle," she writes from St. Leonard's. 
" We had a bad passage, the wind in our teeth, 
and the sea so rough as greatly to retard our 
arrival, and to make us horribly ill. Except 
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N , all were affected by this frightful sick- 
ness, which seems to be worse than death, be- 
cause it prostrates not only body but mind. My 
children suffered, but not long; — ^the one, with 
patience, and always thinking of those who waited 
on him; the other, with a sort of rage against a 
malady whose inexorable power he would not sub- 
mit to. Instead of landing in London at seven 
o'clock in the morning, we arrived at four in 
the afternoon. My sister Louise waited for us 
at the station, eight hours by the clock. You 
may think what that interview was to me. No 
words can describe it. I found her looking bet- 
ter than I had hoped, but, alas ! that appearance 
soon vanished ; her cough and her extreme emaci- 
ation make me very miserable. Chomel arrived 
this morning ; he will tell us whether her disease 
is serious. God grant he may not increase my 
alarm I I cannot, however, be suflBciently thank- 
ful to God for restoring our mother to health ; 
she is better than when I left her, and so affec- 
tionate, so tender, so angelic towards us ! We 
found her, with all the family, waiting at ano- 
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ther statiou with feverish impatience ; our father, 
deeply moYed at the sight d us ; our lirotherB 
aad sisters, most kind. Our father is\ thinneii, 
but looks well in the face ; a little more feeUe 
and drowsy in au evening, but otherwise he ha^ 
a force and clearness cl miQd and a magnaoir 
mity of heart which, under so gi^at a reveise of 
fortune, command one's admiration. When we 
arrived here we found several visitors, so that 
being once more in this beloved family circle 
and surrounded with old and foithfnl friends, 
the illusion was at first complete, and happiness 
outweighed the sorrows which were for a moment 
effaced by such sweet impressions. By degrees 
reflection returned, and with it all the bitter^- 
ness of my present situation. Nevertheless this is 
in some measure softened by the re-tunion and 
constant intercourse with so many noble and be- 
loved beings, which consoles me for many griefs. 
I have the delight of seeing a general surprise at 
the appearance of my children, especially Paris. 
The King, my Mother, and my brothers, all tliink 
him extremely grown and developed, and all are 
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interested and rejoiced at it. Mamma was very 
happy to see these two poor Uttle fellows, and 
her chevalier has still a great place in her heart ; 
but she also shows infinite tenderness for Paris, 
who responds to all these marks of sympathy 
more than his reserved nature allowed him to do 
formerly. M. Regnier* is much pleased with the 
development which his character is now under- 
going. To this, travelling, and the various things 
he has seen, have doubtless contributed.'* 

And just as she was about to return to Ei- 
senach, she writes : — 

" Our domestic life is one of tranquil happi- 
ness. I spend much time with the Queen, and 
also with the King, whose affectionate tenderness 
increases from day to day, and sinks so deeply 
into my heart that I dread the moment of our 
separation. I hope to make frequent visits to 



* M. Regnter, now Member of the Institut, was charged 
with the educat^Q of the Comte de Paris, in ]|8i44i ; he did 
not leave the Duchess of Orleans from the time she quitted 
the Tuileries till the day when, having admirably completed 
his t^k, he returiied to France and to his family. 
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my family ; the next I make will be for the first 
Communion of my beloved child." 

The Duchess of Orleans accordingly returned 
to Claremont, after a stay of some months at Eise- 
nach, and devoted her whole mind and thoughts 
to the religious instruction of her eldest son. She 
was present while he was catechized by the 
Abbe Guelles; shared with him the period of 
seclusion (retraite) which precedes this solemnity, 
and, where she could not join him in external 
acts of devotion, she followed him mentally with 
her prayers, and with that sincere purpose c£. 
doing God's will which he has promised to ac- 
cept from all his children. 

The Lutheran doctrine concerning the Holy 
Eucharist approaches much nearer to our own 
than does that of other Protestant churches. At 
the solemn moment when her son became a par- 
taker in the Christian and Catholic life, the sen- 
timent of the difierence of confessions, always 
very painful to her (as we shall find hereafter) wad 
perhaps less felt, because it was subordinate to 
the feeling of union, on the point which occupied 
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the minds of both. Though we shall not venture 
to intrude into the sacred privacy of a mother 
and her son in such a moment, we may venture 
to give her own affecting account of the cere- 
mony witnessed by the numerous friends who 
came from France to be present at it. 

" At eight o'clock on the 20th of July, 1850, 
we went with the King and Queen, followed by 
all the family and the numerous and faithful 
friends who had come expressly from France, to 
the little French Chapel in London. Paris was 
placed at the foot of the altar, between the King 
and me, before a prie-Dieu surmounted with a 
lighted taper. He wore on his left arm a white 
scarf, the emblem of purity. Before mass, the 
Abbe Guelles addressed a beautiful and touching 
exhortation to him. Mass was then said by Dr. 
Wiseman, Bishop of London, who also, before 
the moment of communion, addressed a few im- 
pressive words to him; after which the Abbe 
Guelles led the dear boy up to the altar. He 
knelt down, and received the body of the Lord 
with a devout reverence which edified all who 
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witnessed it. On his way back to his prie-JOieu, 
he passed close to the King, who raised hi* 
hand to give him his blessing. At this the deiur 
child turned instinctively to me, and looked at 
me with an expression which I shall never forget, 
and of which nothing can convey the leftist idea. 
After the Bishop had addressed him a second 
time, mass was concluded^ and we left the Char 
pel full of solemn emotiou, Paris's deportment 
was surprising for his age, His whole perspn 
expressed candour and dignity. The Eong,-— r 
who said that this was one of the fairest day^ 
of his life, — the Queen, and my brother?, v^er^ 
profoundly affected. Even strangers^ indifier^ 
ent people who went only from curiosity, were 
struck by the appearanpe of thi^i child, so pwe^ 
so pious, so grave, and so simple ; many shed 
tears of sympathy and tender concern. Poor 
Robert was deeply impressed by the ceremony. 
At two o'clock we all returned to the Chap^ 
except the King, whose health requires gr^at 
precautions. The Bishop was there again. Ves- 
pers having been chanted, th^ Abbe Guelles 
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preaclied a touching discourse, after which Paris 
read the renewal of his baptismal vow from the 
foot of the altar, with an audible voice and a per- 
fectly firm accent. After this we returned home, 
with hearts full of thankfulness to the God who 
loves and blesses his children.'* 

On her return from St. Leonard's the 
Duchess of Orleans found the King's health sq 
much enfeebled that she gave up all intention 
of leaving him. She had just fixed herself very 
near him at Richmond, when, on the 26th of 
August of that same year, 1850, he died, in full 
possession of his faculties, with the serenity of a 
just and good man. He had received the sa- 
craments of the Church, surrounded by his fa- 
mily, towards whom he had ever been the kind- 
est and most affectionate parent. He closed his 
life, as he had passed his youth, in exile ; but his 
middle age had not been useless to his country; 
and the eighteen years of peace, prosperity, and 
liberty which France owed to him gave him a 
claim, as it may be thought, to a different end. 
The last words he uttered were to beg his chil- 
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dren never to leave the Queen. They all gathered 
round her, and replied, " From this day she shall 
be our centre ; we will never leave her/'* 

They were soon again assembled around the 
death-bed of one of the most rare and beloved 
of women. The Queen of the Belgians followed 
the King her father in a few weeks. The effect 
produced by her death in Belgium, the mourning 
garb worn by the whole population, even in the 

* After the death of the King, in 1850, the friends of the 
House of Orleans requested that, with a view to any future 
contingency, the question of a Regency should be immediately 
settled in such a manner that there might be no uncertainty 
as to the course to be pursued, and that all might act in con- 
cert at any moment. The Duchess of Orleans expressed 
herself in the most positive terms against the possibility of 
her taking upon herself the office of Regent ; and, for fear that 
her reasons, though urged with great energy and distinctness, 
might not leave a sufficiently lasting impression on the minds 
of the hearers, she would have them put in writing, and 
passed several hoiu^ in dictating a Memoire, in which she ex- 
plained all the reasons which rendered her unfit, in her opinion, 
for the Regency. Difference of religion was one of the points 
she suggested. She concluded by saying, that it ought to be 
entrusted to the Queen. This M^moire is in existence, and 
is one proof among many of her respect for the Queen and of 
her own elevated views on every subject. 
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poorest hamlets, the veneration — almost the wor- 
ship — paid to her memory, are facts known to 
all ; but the void left in her family and the pecu- 
liar place she filled in it can never be fully ap- 
preciated by the public. 

" To attempt to describe to you/' writes the 
Duchess of Orleans (Oct. 12th), "how desolate 
we all feel at the loss of our earthly providence, 
were useless! God has taken our good angel 
from us. He knows what is best, but his designs 
are impenetrable. The calamity which has now 
befallen us does not only touch our hearts; it 
is one the extent of which will be more felt 
every day. In her we lament not only a friend, 
but a support. Since that guardian angel has no 
longer been here to watch over me, the feeling 
of isolation has once more seized me, and I 
shut myself up in silent affliction. I am afraid 
to indulge in any ardent love for those who 
yet remain to me upon earth; for God has a 
fourth time bereft me of one of the beings who 
possessed my dearest affections. This gloomy 
thought sometimes makes me tremble for my 
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children. As yet they have only been objects 
of tender solicitude ; but when they ripen into 
friends, and become objects of passionate affec- 
tion, will they not share the fate that my love 
has brought upon the others I so dearly loved ? 
Do you blame me for these sad forebodings? 
Be indulgent ; see in them only the result of a 
succession of misfortunes ; pray for me that God 
may soften the bitterness of the sorrows with 
which He has filled my cup. 

" If you could see our Mother ! If you could 
hear the words of submission and faith with 
which she astonishes all around her! Her 
thoughts are all in Heaven, and her sole care 
is that her children may go thither, and that 
she may be prepared to follow. She dwells in a 
region immeasurably above all human sufferings, 
for her soul is raised and sustained by Grod. 
Alas, I despair of imitating her, and I pray God 
to pardon me the deep affliction into which this 
last bereavement has plunged me." 

Two years passed without any interruption to 
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the monotonous sadness of exile, rendered more 
heavy by these cruel blows. The Duchess of 
Orleans divided her time between Eisenach and 
England. It was in the latter country that the 
news of the 3nd of December reached her. 

So long as the fate of J'ranee remained uncer- 
tain, so long a$ the form of the government and 
the choice of the family to be put at the head 
of it were only secoftdary questions, and the 
very existence of the laws upop whiqh all so- 
ciety rests was in danger, she h^d followed the 
struggle with anguish (as we have seen), but also 
with hope ;* and this vague hope, which she did 
pot even wish to see promptly fulfilled, suflRced 
to sustain her patience, to colpip: the distant 



♦ " I have not lost the power of hoping. I have still hope 
for my children : I do not ask to see it realized at present, I 
would even defer the moment of its fulfilment if events de- 
pended on my will. For the present, I content myself with 
ardent prayers for that afflicted and disordered country, and I 
confine myself entirely to those sacred duties which God ha^ 
left me ; finding consolation in the development of my chil- 
dren, aiid in the constant employment they give to all my 
thoi^ghts and cares.' 
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horizon, and to give her wings wherewith to tra* 
verse the space which divided her from it. 

For some time after the 2nd of December, sur- 
prise, uncertainty as to the course to be pursued, 
and anxiety for her friends, kept all the powers 
of her mind in activity. But when she clearly 
saw that a new period of indefinite duration was 
opening, she was seized with a profound and al- 
most bitter grief, which, in spite of her match- 
less fortitude, she could not always control. She 
had not been intoxicated by happiness : she had 
remained mistress of herself in danger, unmoved 
in the midst of the greatest misfortunes, and re- 
signed under the hand of God. But now, though 
she sought Him, she could not obtain the peace 
she so earnestly prayed for. She tried to feel sub- 
mission, but her heart rebelled. "Everything 
gives me pain," she said, " yes, everything ; even 
the sanctity of the admirable Queen. I am ir- 
ritated at not seeing her indignant. She has 
a word of indulgence and of charity for every- 
body. As for me, I cannot" — and she burst into 
tears. Were these the tears of disappointed am- 
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bition ? No — ^if by that word is understood the 
defeat of sordid desires and selfish projects ; Yes 
— if it means the sadness of a heart whose ge- 
nerous and ardent self-devotion is left without 
an object ; the melancholy feeling with which she 
viewed the wreck of all the hopes and projects of 
her life; and, worse, than all, the thought of the 
aimless existence, useless to their country and 
their cause, to which her sons seemed destined. 
She wore herself out in an inward struggle be- 
tween the faith which forbade her to let bitterness 
take possession of her soul, and the patriotic in- 
dignation (well justified by the recent events in 
France) with which she found it difficult not to 
mix more of personal resentments than Chris- 
tianity sanctions. 

To this crowd of thoughts and conflicting im- 
pressions was added a morbid uneasiness about 
her friends, — friends who suffered for a cause 
for which she bad no longer any sacrifice to 
make. Her troubled imagination exaggerated 
the evils of their exile. She fancied she saw 
them banished from their country and families, 
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and destitute of everything. The desire to strip 
herself in order to send them proofs of her 
sympathy haunted her incessantly. One of these 
exiles related with a smile, that, in the begin- 
ning of January, he received a packet contain- 
ing banknotes of all values, and gold coins of 
all countries : she had collected in haste what- 
ever she could put her hand upon, under the 
idea that he and his companions in exile, having 
left France precipitately, might be in want of 
money. 

The decrees of the 22nd of January found her, 
as far as regarded her own interests, very indif- 
ferent; they would indeed have been a sort of 
reUef to her, if her natural generosity had not 
been stinted by them. "As to what concerns 
us," she wrote, a few days after the publication 
of those decrees, " you know that we are, God be 
praised, beyond the reach of these measures. The 
author of them has done much worse in humi- 
liating our country and persecuting our Mends. 
The community of sacrifices to our sacred cause 
would be easy enough to accept, if it did not rob 
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us of the greatest cQUsolation we can now have. 
Until the depyee b^^ ftctually appeared, I beg you 
to u^e largely thp powers I gave you ; I cannot 
givfi v^p the only pleasure which remains to us 
in our e^dversity." 

Some mpnths passed thu9. They were a 
period of great trial, the painful impression of 
whiph was n^ver effaced from her mind. In 
thQ presence of her sons she summoned back all 
Jier strength. While she never allqwed them to 
forget that they were out of their own country, 
wd ppsing thrqngh severe trials, she found 
mefins, with wonderful skill, to banish all fruit- 
less pftdness or repining, to create a bright and 
ch^rfnl atmosphere around them, and to se^ 
cur§ them against ennui, — ennui, that scourge 
of princes, more noxious to the growth and vi- 
gour of their character, and more withering to 
their faculties, tbw great calamities. But when 
she w^ done^ and certain that her children were 
provided with work or amusement, she was be* 
set by a thousand sorrowful thoughts, which at a 
singly word rushed into her mind, as the blood 
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gushes from a wound opened by a hasty move^ 
ment. On one occasion, when taking leave of a 
friend, and questioning him with kind interest 
about his family, she said, " What is your little 
girl's name?" "She bears the same name as 
your Royal Highness," said he, — " Helen/' At 
this word she burst into tears. "Ah, why did 
you call her Helen ?" she exclaimed ; " that name 
brings misfortune on the bearer." And she was 
some minutes before she recovered herself enough 
to speak. 

To calm the agitation of her mind she had 
recourse to almost forced activity of body. She 
seemed to seek the repose of the one in the 
fatigue of the other. Long walks and incessant 
movement had more power to turn the current 
of her thoughts than reading or music; for, 
though she loved and felt them, she was no 
longer capable, as she frankly declared, of sus- 
tained attention to subjects foreign to her ha- 
bitual trains of thought. No book took hold of 
her mind, nor did even prayer always succeed in 
fixing it. It is not that God was not " always at 
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the bottom of her heart," but that she feared to 
dive into its recesses. The trouble of the waters 
on the surface hid from her eyes those tranquil 
depths in which dwelt the image of the Eternal. 

She felt the imperious necessity of escaping 
from herself and her own reflections. She wished 
to travel, to exchange for a time " the heavy and 
enervating atmosphere of England, which," she 
said, "was killing her, for a more bracing cli- 
mate." The close of 1851 and part of 1852 were 
spent between Germany, whither her mother's 
society naturally attracted her, and Switzerland, 
a country endeared to her by the recollections of 
her childhood. This journey, on which the young 
Princes started full of spirits, was near proving 
fatal to her. In the neighbourhood of Lausanne, 
at a spot where the road runs just above a small 
stream, then swollen by the rains, the carriage 
was overturned and rolled down into the water. 
In an instant the Princes succeeded in extrica- 
ting themselves, jumped upon the bank, and look- 
ed for their mother, to assist her ; but, to their 
horror, they perceived only her hair floating on 
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the water. She had fainted^ and Madatae de 

V , likewise senseless, had fietllen upon her ; 

her face was already under- water ; arid she was 
taken out with the greatest difficulty. On com- 
ing to herself, her first cry was one of joy, on 
seeing her sons safe at her side. The children's 
terrified look at the thought of their iliother's 
danger, — the infantine caresses of the one, and 
the more quiet and subdued tendetness of the 
other, — the presence of mind shown by both, — 
made a far stronger impression upon hej* than 
the accident itself. Of her dislocated shoulder, 
of the suffering she endured in returning to Lau- 
sanne in a catriole, every jolt of which put her 
to torture, she used afterwards to speak lightly ; 
but she could not recall without deep emotion the 
anxious attentions of her sons and her friends, 
and especially the arrival of the Queen, who had 
hastened from England to see her. To a per- 
son however of her active and nervous tempe- 
rament it was no Uttle trial to be confined to 
one posture for weeks ; but the sweetness of her 
disposition carried her through it. There was 
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always a smile upon her face, as she lay in bed, 
in a strange house, where she had necessarily to 
endure many inconveniences and privations, in 
spite of all the attentions of her hosts, — excellent 
people, full of pity and sympathy for the gracious 
and tjonsiderate sufferer. 

As soon as she had sufficiently recovered to 
quit Lausanne, the Duchess of Orleans returned 
to England. In the beginning of the autumn 
she took a house in Devonshire, one of the south- 
western counties of England, the aspect of which 
on a sunny day almost reminds one of Italy. But 
she found even there the fogs she had sought to 
escape. From the month of November to the 
foUowing April she saw the beautiful view of 
Kitley, with its woods of varied foliage and its 
large lake communicating with the sea, through 
a grey curtain of mist and torrents of rain. The 
winter days and long evenings, unenlivened by 
any society or amusement, might well have de- 
pressed a spirit gifted with less elasticity. She 
bore the ennui patiently ; or rather, her unceas- 
ing solicitude for others, and her desire to diffuse 
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gaiety in the circle around her, kept alive her own 
animation. Her good-humour never failed. She 
walked through roads covered with mud, visiting 
the poor in the neighbourhood, and took an in- 
terest in agricultural affairs, from a wish to pro- 
duce a taste for them in her sons. In short she 
lived that natural kind of life which refreshes and 
invigorates the mind, and studied to compensate 
for the disadvantages of an isolated and private 
education, by giving her children habits of ob- 
servation and a knowledge of realities. 

" Kitley is growing charming,'' she wrote in 
the beginning of April. "The spring gives it 
new attractions : roads bordered with hedges fiill 
of flowers, fresh gushing springs, and shady 
woods. It is a wild spot, where the hand of man 
is hardly perceptible, and yet an agreeable re- 
sidence. I have made the acquaintance of some 
of the families in the neighbourhood, who axe 
very agreeable and well-informed, and have abun- 
dance of pursuits.'' 

She paid visits to her neighbours ; frequently 
invited them to Kitley ; and, to set them the more 
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at their ease, talked English with them, with per- 
fect simplicity, and laughed at her own mistakes. 
Nothing could exceed the cordiality with which, 
as mistress of the house, she received her guests. 
The following notes, written down every evening 
during a visit to the Princess, show her from this 
new point of view, and give a pleasing picture of 
the unceasing care and attentions she bestowed 
on her guests. 

''Monday, June ^^th, 1853.— I had just risen, 
and was at my toilet, when I heard a gentle tap 
at the door. The Princess entered ; she was al- 
ready dressed, and came to inquire whether I 
had all I wanted, and whether I was not fatigued 
by my journey. She sat down, and we were 
just beginning a conversation, when a servant 
came to tell her that the medical attendant was 
come. She quickly left me, to accompany him 
upstairs to see one of her maids, who was ill. 
The girl is a German, and as the medical man 
speaks only English, the Princess went to interpret 
between them. In a few minutes she returned, 
and we resumed our conversation, repeatedly in- 

H 
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terrupted by household orders she had to give. 
Then the hour's lesson in history, at which she is 
always present, called her away to her children. 
At noon we sat down to breakfast ; at the table, 
as in everything else, there is no show or luxury; 
all is simple and pleasing to the eye, like herself. 
All the arrangements here seem to me to show 
the elegance of a high and refined taste, — ^no 
trifling luxuries, none of those exaggerations of 
' comfort' which show an excessive devotion to 
physical well-being. The servants behave as if 
they formed part of the family ; they have none 
of the stiff and constrained air of people chosen 
for their good looks rather than for their fidelity. 
This home life would charm me anywhere." . . . 
^^ June 21^^. — We left Kitley at noon, and re- 
turned again at nine o'clock in the evening, ex- 
hausted with hunger and fatigue, but delighted 
with our day's excursion. As the Princess's 
horses were ill, we hired a little hack carriage, 
and nothing could be less brilliant than our 
equipage. The Princess and I could not help 
laughing, when, at the entrance of Mount-Edge- 
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. cumbe Park, his Lordship's stewai^d, who knew 
that the Princess was coming, rode to meet us, 
mounted on a magnificent English horse, and in 
the most ceremonious manner offered his mas- 
ter's apologies for not being able to wait upon the 
Princess himself. The man's respectful gravity 
contrasted strongly with our humble carriage; 
but I said to myself that no one could mistake 
the character and station of her who was seated in 
it : she would look what she is, were she clad in 
a peasant's dress and sitting in a cart. On our 
return by sea, when the boat inclined for an in- 
stant to one side, the Princess uttered a cry of 
terror. I smiled when I recollected those appal- 
ling dangers which had not even blanched her 
cheeks. I observe that she never speaks of 
those moments of her life. I do not think she 
is conscious of the matchless courage she exhi- 
bited at that time, ior she is never occupied with 
herself when she acts. 

" June 22nd. — A day of rain. It was impos- 
sible to stir out of doors. Kitley is enveloped in 
a shroud of fog. We have spent the whole day 
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together, and I have not felt a moment's ennm* 
We began to read * Polyeacte/ She feels all its 
beauties, and appreciates them fully ; but after 
two scenes we were at Paris. The future, the 
past, the present condition of France, — the diffi- 
culty of resignation, — ^the problem, which con- 
tinually perplexes her, how to reconcile detach- 
ment from the world with activity in it, — weie 
all discussed, and the poor Polyeucte remained 
open on the table. 

" She asked me to sit down to the piano-forte 
and play. " Music calms my most agonizing 
thoughts,'' she said, "and leads them into an- 
other channel without abrupt transition.. How 
I wished that Paris should love music ! When 
he was seven years old, I had musicians to play 
to him, — but the only effect was, that I gave 
him an aversion to it. I wanted to hasten on 
the time for everything, — I wanted him to be 
quickly a man." 

*'June 18tA.-r-An excursion to Torquay* * As 
we drove down to the shore, we met an old man, 
whom the Princess had employed the year before 
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to polish the many-coloured pebbles which jarc: 
picked up on the beach. Recognizing him,, she: 
stopped the carriage, to bid him good-day, and to^ 
make some purchases of him ; the poor ma.n went 
away radiant with joy. The Princess returned tQ 
Kitley, laden with presents for everybpdy. Giv- 
ing — always giving — ^this is the only luxury she 
permits herself to indulge ii^. • 

"Some young companion^ of the Princes ar- 
rived this evening* M there are no more spare 
rooms, the Princess ordered beds to be -made 
up in the library, superintending all the arrange-, 
ments herself. ; 

" Sunday. — ^This morning, on my re.tum from 
church, I found her more sad than usual • I 
offered to read to h^r some religious book. 
She rephed, /I was going to ask you to do so/ 
We went upstairs to her chamber, which is fur- 
nished v^y plainly; there are portraits and sou- 
venirs, but no useless ornaments ; the room, in 
short, bears the stamp of her whole person, I 
read some pages. *I can hardly fix my atten- 
tion/ she said, after a few minutes. We spokes 
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of her children. ' My wish is to draw aronnd: 
tbem a really good and. instructive society, to 
bring them acquainted with a number o£ distin- 
guished men and women, — not frivolous, worldly 
women, but good mothers, occupied with the* 
education and welfare of their children. I wish 
them to see what a virtuous, haj^y, and natural 
life is. At times ^ thought crosses my mind 
wMch troubles me : my health is not strong>-^I 
may die. For myself, I am ready, but I think 
with terror of my children ! * A cloud passed 
over her features, and a sudden pang flashed 
across my heart ; it was only a flash — she is so 
ftdloflife. 

"June 2QtA. — I took leave of her this mom-^ 
ing. She would rise early, to see me offl We 
were all moved, even the children, whose ima- 
gination she has captivated, as she has capti- 
vated mine. How, I could not say« I have seen 
persons of as rare natural gifts, but life becomes 
interesting in her society. I hardly know any 
other woman with whom I could converse for 
twelve hours together, without for an instant feet 
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ing void or weariness. I feel as if I bad always 
something to say to her, for her interest never 
flags ; but she exhausts her strength; she lives, too 
many hours in the day, and on too many points 
at once. Nothing is indifferent to her ; her soul 
has Ufe enough for several robust bodies, and 
alas ! she has but one, and that a very feeble one." 

During the close of the year 1853 she suf- 
fered so much from ments^ agitations that we 
cannot pass them over in complete silence. The 
subject however of these sufferings is one whjch 
we are bound to touch with the utmost cau- 
tion and delicacy. At present, it were useless, 
or worse than useless, to discuss it; and our 
only purpose in alluding to it is to explain the 
point of view from which it was considered by 
herself. 

With regard to a question of great interest, 
but not demanding an immediate decision, she 
differed from friends whose advice she Would 
willingly have accepted, if she had believe^ she 
could follow it consistently with her duty. E^er 
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conduct in this matter was guided by two con- 
siderations ; one of them relating to the interests 
of her adopted country, and the other concern- 
ing the interests of her own children. With 
regard to France, (or to that part of the French 
nation which had rejected the revolution of the 
24th of February), she thought herself bound* 
by the solemn compact which in 1830 had vested 
the guardianship of its liberties ' in the family 
of Orleans. With regard to her children, she 
thought herself bound not to compromise their' 
future condition, and not to ahenate what she 
considered a deposit confided to her keeping,' 
by any engagement made during their thiho- 
rity, and to which, by reason of their years, they' 
were not capable of giving a well-weighed con-' 
sent. 

If she had been called upon to join in a mea- 
sure of immediately practical moment, meeting 
the wishes of the French nation, and likely to 
give it lasting happiness under a free govern- 
ment, she would (we may confidently affirm)' 
have leiit her aid without hesitation. She would^ 
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have sacrificed to the interests of her country 
g,ll the preferences and reminiscences connected 
with the lively and cherished impressions of her. 
youth. She would even have postponed to those 
interests her duties to her husband and chil^ 
dren. By that sacrifice, she would merely have 
subordinated those duties to a higher and more 
urgent duty; she would have acted with the 
deference to the wishes and interests of France 
which she had learned from her husband ; and, 
as the measure would probably have promoted 
the honour of the whole of the Bourbon family, 
she would not have diminished by her compli- 
ance her husband's honour and reputation. 

But as France was apparently resigned, and 
certainly silent, there was no call for immediate 
action. She was invited to participate in a poli- 
tical combination, which, even if it might have 
promoted the ultimate interests of her children, 
would not have been productive of direct good 
to the country. She therefore concluded that she 
was not authorized, as their mother and guar- 
dian, to deprive them of ^the highest good which 

h3 
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fortune had left them, by depriving them of the 
power of deciding thereafter for themselves. In 
coming to this conclusion she may have been 
mistaken, and have acted under illusions. But 
her illusions, if such they were, were generous, 
lofty, and sincere. If she adhered to her reso- 
lution with passionate persistance, her motive 
was maternal love ; which, of all the passions, is 
the most tenacious of its purposes, and which 
was exalted and strengthened in her by what 
she beheved would have been the resolution of 
her husband. 

But the firmer her convictions, the more acute 
were her sufferings; for she could not enjoy 
tranquillity of mind while differing in opinion 
from those she loved and admired, and of whom 
she was so justly proud. Her affection for them 
led her to remove to a distance. In intimate and 
constant intercourse, shades of difference hardly 
perceptible in less close relations may become 
painful, and the effort to keep them out of sight 
only gives them more importance. At a dis- 
tance, on the contrary, time and circumstances 
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dissipate these light clouds, and union becomes 
closer, more affectionate, and more delightful. 
This was soon the case; and the Duchess of 
Orleans' last visit to England was the happiest 
and the freest from agitation of any during her 
ten years of exile ; it was that in which she felt 
most keenly the force of the family ties and the 
charm of the family affections which had always 
been so dear and precious to her. 

The winter of 1856, which she had passed in 
Italy, had fortified her health. " The impression 
which my stay in this country has left upon me," 
she writes from Genoa, " is that of a new birth. 
Follow my example; come and live under this 
incomparable sky, where to live and to enjoy are 
the same thing/' 
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In the spring of 1857 the Duchess of Orleans 
quitted Genoa, and took a house at Ditton, a 
village on the banks of the Thames, not far from 
Claremont and Twickenham. The family circle 
was enlarged by the arrival of the Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier, and the Princess of 
Coburg-Cohari, with her children. They looked 
forward with joyful expectation tp the approach- 
ing confinement of the Duchess of Nemours, who 
had never looked more beautiful, more healthy, 
or, since her exile, more happy, than at this mo- 
ment. The most cordial intimacy, founded on en- 
tire sympathy, shed a charm over the lives of all. 
Every evening the family assembled at Twick- 
enham, Richmond, Thames-Ditton, or Claremont. 
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Nothing could exceed the animation and cheer-t 
fulness of these meetings, in which children of all 
ages, full of beauty, life and high spirit, though, 
obedient to the slightest sign from their mothers, 
forced their parents to share their own gaiety- 
The Queen sanctioned the unrestrained joyous- 
ness of the little band, and her eyes rested with 
maternal pride on each of her daughters, who, 
bom in countries so far apart and so diflferent in 
language and ways of thinking, were united in 
common devotion to duty, and in common aflfec-. 
tion for her. It seemed as if Heaven designed 
to show us for the last time what virtue, beauty, 
and intelligence united in one family we had re- 
jected with disdain. 

For the Royal Family this summer of 1857 
was like a momentary respite from sorrow. Never 
since 1848 had the Duchess of Orleans enjoyed 
a period of so much serenity; she felt and ac- 
knowledged it with thankfulness. 

*'I feel inexpressible happiness," said she in 
a letter, " in seeing my sons' characters unfold 
themselves agreeably to my fondest wishes; in 
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seeing them acquire strength in all that is gdod; 
in seeing their young hearts expand with an 
almost fraternal — ^I might say, paternal — ^tender- 
* ness for me, — watching x)ver their mother as if 
she were confided to their care ; and in this re- 
spect my bad health does me good service. My 
eldest son is at an age which seems to me the 
most charming in the life of man ; he has all the 
candour of childhood, the unsullied integrity of 
principles that have never been exposed to the 
friction or the taint of the world, and the fresh- 
ness of early impressions ; and to these he joins 
a growing firmness of character, a thoughtful- 
n^s lirhich compensates for defective experience, 
and a constant desire to improve. 

" Robert, though younger, also begins to blend 
maturity of character with childlike purity, and 
his lively and sometimes vehement temper is re* 
strained by the daily increasing strength of his 
reason. You will tell me that I am blind about 
my sons. I assure you I am not ; it is not blind- 
ness to acknowledge the blessings which God 
grants us as a consolation for our sufferings. I 
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shall always be very exacting in what I require 
of them, and shall always wish them to have very 
high aims/' 

After such a succession of afflictions and dis- 
appointments, her prayers for the object nearest 
her heart were, for once, heard. The work to 
which she had devoted her life had completely 
succeeded, and a sentiment of implicit confix 
dence had taken the place of anxious and un- 
quiet affection. 

"I cannot express," said she, "the change 
that has taken place in Paris ; it is no longer I 
who protect him ; I feel that he protects me, and 
I love to see that he has a conscience inde- 
pendent of mine. When he differs from me in 
opinion I am almost rejoiced at it. What I feel 
for him I may venture to call respect/' 

She was not the only one who felt this ; and 
the paternal affection with which the youthful 
Prince was regarded by his uncles was already 
mingled with the deference with which an up- 
right, profound, and earnest character can never 
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fail to be regarded, whatever be the age of its 
possessor. The complete intimacy between the. 
two brothers gave assurance that, whatever might 
be the fate reserved for them, they would find 
support in each other's friendship. 

Their future destiny incessantly occupied their 
mother's thoughts. Her ardour in favour of aU 
the best and noblest interests of mankind was 
undiminished; but a life-long devotion to duty 
never fails to bring with it a certain serenity. 
The most ardent aspirations and the fondest 
aflfections ar6 gradually divested of all that is 
merely personal. 

"There are moments in which I feel com- 
pletely detached from the world," said she, " and 
in which even maternal ambition seems to be 
efiaced from my heart ; but such moments are 
transient, the image of Heaven grows dim again, 
and mortal life returns." Then she added, with 
that perfect sincerity which characterized her ob- 
servations upon herself, "It is not detachment 
from the things of this world that is difficult, it 
is the preference for the things of Heaven. My 
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mind is distracted by the necessity for action; the' 
petty cares and objects of this life obtrude thertt- 
selves upon me. How humiliating is it to look 
into the depths of one*s own soul T' 

We distinctly remember the expression of her 
face at this moment ; it was full of emotion and 
seriousness, but not dejected. Shattered as her 
sad life had been, she still retained such a power 
of enjoying, — still felt that so maiiy ties bound' 
her to earth. 

" We are celebrating Paris's birthday,'* she 
wrote. " This day nineteen years ago God be-' 
stowed him upon me. What a recollection ! My 
heart seemed too small to contain so much joy ; * 
nor will the joy I then felt be ever troubled by 
this most beloved child. I have full confidence 
that I shall be able to say in my last moments 
that he never disappointed my expectations in 
any respect. All the family was assembled at 
my house, and the fete was bright and joyous.'' 

Once more Claremont was the scene of re- 
joicing. The Duchess of Nemours had given 
birth to a daughter, beautiful as its mother, and: 
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the minds which had been unconsciously affescted 
by the popular superstition* were entirely re- 
assured. But on the 10th of November, just as 
the Duke of Nemours had left the Princess, ra- 
diant with health and deUghted at the thought 
of leaving her bed the next day, it pleased God 
suddenly to call this pure spirit to himself* 

What the Duchess of Orleans was in those 
terrible days, what exhaustless resources of sym- 
pathy she displayed, her family alone can tell. 
She lost a most dear friend, and her sensibility 
was very acute ; but she felt that she ought not 
to indulge her grief, when others upon whom -the 
stroke more immediately fell set her such exam- 
ples of fortitude and resignation. She was never 
weary of admiring in the Queen the noble soul 
perfected by faith, which is neither insensible 
nor desponding under misfortune, but accepts it 

* Claremont is thought by the people of the neighbour- 
hood to cause misfortune to the children bom there, or to 
their mother. The Princess Charlotte of England, first wife 
of the King of the Belgians, died there in the flower of her. 
age ; and by a strange fatality a series of melancholy events 
has since taken place there. 
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with the calm dignity which no event can dis- 
turb. She reproached herself with her inability 
to imitate the Queen in resignation under misfor- 
time and in detachment from earthly cares. Yet 
her courage was inferior to none ; but it was the 
courage of another time of life, another nature, 
and other duties ; she had still a part to perform 
in this world; life had still claims upon her. 
To her latest breath she felt herself called upon 
to hope, to act, to diffuse around her that activity 
of mind and body which she retained herself. 
What she most dreaded was discouragement; 
she thought it fatal to young minds, and to 
preserve them from it she allowed it no place in 
her own. 

" I will not be disheartened," she often re- 
peated earnestly ; " I am obhged to anybody 
who raises my spirits.'' One day, looking over 
the titles of tlie books lying on the table of 
her younger son, her eye fell on the * Essais' of 
Nicole. " Oh ! I do not like that book for young 
people," said she. " It has a tendency to dis- 
gust them with life and make them incapable ot 
action." 
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This fear of losing the activity necessary tor 
life, or of seeing her children lose it, was con- 
stantly present to her; but those who had an 
opportunity of conversing with her at that time 
remarked that there wad more effort in her ani- 
mation than usual, and that clouds of sadness 
passed over her soul. Did they proceed from 
the vague consciousness of failing health ? Was 
she a prey to doubts as to the ultimate triumph 
of the ideas to which she had devoted her owa 
life, and to which she wished the future lives 
of her sons to be consecrated ? What illusions 
had she renounced ? For a long time she had 
believed that the political tempest was passing, 
that the apathy of the public mind was merely 
the effect of exhaustion, and that this would be 
succeeded by regret for the past and loyalty 
for the future. At times she asked herself 
with grief whether she should never see a ter- 
mination to the indifference into which France 
seemed to have sunk, not only as to persons, but 
principles and opinions. For her nothing was 
changed ; the two feelings which had sustained 
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her — love for her country and faith in the triumph 
of the hberal cause — still existed ; but they were 
overspread with " the pale hue of thought." She 
judged events more calmly and less confidently ; 
nor could she contemplate even possible success 
without deep anxiety. 

The news of the attempt at assassination on 
the 14th of January filled her with horror. She 
regarded with alarm, I might almost say with a 
feeling of humiUation, a state of public morals 
in which such crimes could be committed with- 
out exciting a general and profound emotion. 

**This attempt/' she wrote from Richmond, 
" is the most odious of all ; and one is oppressed 
with shame for human nature, when one sees 
to what purposes the discoveries of science are 
turned. Certainly that is not the end I desire 
to see to the present government. ... I have 
a horror of all the profits of crime. One can- 
not think without melancholy perplexity what will 
befall French society after this ; a conflict ap- 
pears inevitable, and it will be a fearful one. The 
part we have to :play is very simple and very 
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humble : we have only to pray to God, and to 
exhort our sons ; we shall not fail in either." 

Religious thoughts, which always occupied a 
foremost place in the heart of the Duchess of 
Orleans, even whilst the active duties of life 
seemed to engage her attention, now took more 
and more possession of her. She was too earnest 
and too sincere to enter upon such subjects when 
absorbed by the cares of the naoment, or when 
she could not speak of them with entire open- 
ness ; but the natural bent of her mind led her 
to recur to them; and the more her worldly 
hopes had been frustrated, the more did she 
seek comfort in faith. But even this comfort was 
not granted her without alloy. The form of the 
Anglican ritual did not satisfy her imagination 
or her feelings, and she longed in vain for one 
which might recall to her the language and the 
form of worship endeared to her by associatioti 
with her childhood and her country. She joined 
with her sons in everything that did not conflict 
with her own convictions. At all festivals she 
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accompanied them to church ; she read rehgious 
books with them every evening regularly, and her 
mind, which was always eagerly seeking points 
of contact, found in these common occupations 
the highest satisfaction, and sincere sympathy con- 
cerning the grounds of Christian faith. But she 
was far too high-minded and upright to aim 
at a perfect agreement of opinion, where she 
knew that differences ought to exist. She had 
promised to bring up her sons in profound at- 
tachment to the Catholic faith; she had done 
so ; but she herself remained a Protestant. We 
cannot therefore wonder at the melancholy feel- 
ing which the return of Sunday brought home 
to her, for she alone was isolated in the midst 
of the large Christian family to which she be- 
longed. 

Far be from us all spirit of controversy in 
speaking of a soul so sincerely, so profoundly 
Christian ; but how can w« help pitying her for 
having been deprived in this world of a conso^ 
lation shared by all she loved — unity of faith ? 

During the days which those around her were 
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SO far from thinking the last of her life, the Prin- 
cess manifested an ever-increasing fervour of de- 
votion. She wished to have some intercourse of 
a purely religious character, as a means of with- 
drawing her mind at times from all political 
agitation, and of arming herself with resignation 
and strength for a last act of maternal self-sacri- 
fice — the most difficult perhaps of all. She was 
about to separate herself voluntarily from her 
sons, who were to travel. It was not without 
anxiety that she saw the moment for their de- 
parture approach ; but she was perfectly aware 
that the time was come when she must trust to 
the results of an education in which no care had 
been neglected, and to characters endowed with 
sufficient sense and firmness not to want con- 
tinual direction. Her work as a mother was 
finished. 

It pleased God to spare her this transient 
parting, and to veil from her eyes the moment 
of the long and lasting separation. 

At the beginning of May, the Princess was 
obhged to quit the house she inhabited at 
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Richmond. There was great diflficulty in find- 
ing another for the rest of the summer, and she 
was obliged to take tlie only one vacant. 

Cranboume House is situated, like almost all 
the villas at Richmond, near the Thames ; but, as 
it is at the bottom of the hill, and surrounded 
with trees, which overshadow the windows of the 
ground-floor, the aspect of it is melancholy, and 
the feeling peculiarly damp, even for England. 
On alighting at the door, the Duchess of Orleans 
remarked that the entrance was gloomy; and 
that the iron railings, painted black (as they are 
in many English houses) were like the gates of 
a tomb. 

She however thought no more of this omi- 
nous appearance, and soon succeeded in giving a 
cheerful and agreeable air to Cranboume House, 
An abundance of flowers, and a certain per- 
fume of elegance which she diffused around her 
wherever she went, quickly effaced the first im- 
pression, and this house of mourning has left no 
gloomy image in the memory of those who saw 
her in it. 
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In the first days of May, the Due de Chartres 
fell ill, but though not in a manner to excite any 
serious uneasiness in the mind of the Duchess^ 
she would not entrust to any one the charge of 
nursing him. She went continually into his room, 
and passed some nights without sleep. Anxiety 
at his illness, succeeded by joy at his recovery, 
might perhaps give the last shock to her feeble 
constitution ; but in truth it was already broken. 
These secondary causes, to which survivors at- 
tach so much importance, dwelling upon them 
as if to feed their sorrow, are in reality but 
feathers in the balance in which our days are 
weighed. The long series of \iolent emotions 
which had worn out her body gave it to the last 
a factitious energy, which deceived people as to 
her real strength. So many tempestuous billows 
had broken over that delicate plant ; and now the 
approach of the last and gentlest wave, which 
was to bear her away with it, was not perceived. 

On Sunday, the 9th of May, she received a 
visitor from Paris, and conversed with great ani- 
mation on the state of France, and the various 
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chances for the future. She was abeady suffer- 
ing from a cold, and on Tuesday, the 11th, kept 
her bed. From the very first, her weakness was 
much greater than the nature of her malady 
sufficed to explain ; but no one thought of it as 
alarming. A letter from the Prince de Joinville, 
written at that moment, seems to exhibit the 
only traces of a vague feeling of uneasiness. But 
those around her, though they omitted none of 
the minute cares which her feeble health always 
rendered necessary, had not the slightest idea of 
danger ; and she herself as little as any of them. 
On the Thursday morning, being Ascension 

Day, Madame de B , who scarcely ever left 

her, had gone to church at a very early hour, 
that she might be with the Princess when she 
woke. The Princess affectionately reproached 
her. "Why did you rise so early?" said she. 
" Have you been praying for me ?" " Yes, Ma- 
dam, as I do every day ; I pray to God for your 
happiness and that of your sons ; but you will 
pardon me, Madam, I never venture to form any 
more precise wishes."—" You are right," she re- 

i2 
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plied ; " SO ought we to pray. We know so little 
what it is good for us to receive."' 

Fits of coughing, followed by faintings and 
nervous crises, occurred several times in the 
course of Saturday and Sunday. Scarcely had 
she recovered from them, when she resumed the 
conversation with her usual vivacity, especially 
when her sons came into the room. The physi- 
cian begged her not to talk so much ; " Let me 
at least look at them," said she. 

She would not allow herself to be treated as 
a sick person, so much did she fear to hinder or 
interrupt what was going on around her ; nor in- 
deed was she conscious of her danger. At one 
moment, when the nervous distress was the most 
painful, she wished her friend to hold her hands 
in her own, which gave her some relief ; but in- 
stantly turning to the physician, she said, " Is 
it not contagious?" At first she would not al- 
low anybody to sit up with her ; and when at 
length she consented, she desired, for fear of fati- 
guing her women, that a nurse might be sent for. 
Some one proposed to send for the Sosur du Bon 
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Seco^rs who W been with the King during his 
last illness ; but she immediately suggested ap- 
plying to the establishment of Diaconnesses, who 
also devote themselves to the care of the sick. 
" I should have liked," she said, " to be nursed 
by that good Sister; but I wish to do some- 
thing for those of my own faith, and I think it 
right to send for one of our Diaconnesses." The 
letter to that Society, which was instantly written, 
did not reach Paris in time. 

On Monday, 17th May, she was seized with 
suffocations and faintings, and remai^ed for some 
time motionless — almost lifeless. The attendants 
prayed her to raise herself up, hoping that she 
would breathe more easily in a sitting posture, 
but she answered with extreme feebleness, "I 
cannot." The crisis passed, and she, so clear- 
sighted in general, did not see the alarm painted 
on every face. She appeared so tranquil, and 
even the physician thought her so calm, that 
those around her took courage. 

The day passed without any fresh attack. She 
fell asleep at moments, in consequence of the 
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remedies she had taken for the cough. In thes6 
broken slumbers, her attendants heard her utter 
some wandering words in a sort of chant, but 
all that they could collect was this : " My pa- 
rents are buried in a spot of ground they have 
bought." When she woke however her ideas 
were as clear as usual. She asked for her sons, 
saying, "It is a long time since I saw them." 
She was told that they had not come in, for fear 
of disturbing her. " I should not like them to 
think I neglect them/' said she, — words which 
extorted a smile from those who heard them. 

On the Monday evening something was said 
about France ; she uttered a few words in an ex- 
cited manner, but was soon silent ; her weakness 
was excessive; The family went to bed early. 
She took leave of her children with her cus- 
tomary words, "God bless you, my children !" — 
the last accents they were ever to hear from her 
tongue. They left her however without any ap- 
prehensions. 

M. de Mussy began to be alarmed at her 
strength continuing to decline, although he had 
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made her take some nourishment and a httle 
wine. Even at this moment, attentive and kind 
as ever to others, the Princess turned to the 
woman who was waiting on her and said, hold- 
ing out the glass to her, " You want strength as 
well as I, drink this wme/' 

She several times insisted that all the family 
should go to bed. " I think I shall be able to 
sleep — to sleep so well," said she with emphasis. 
Her attendants left the room. Her friend having 
retired behind the bed-curtain, where she thought 
herself concealed, the Princess called the physi- 
cian and said to him, "Do make her sit down, 
Monsieur de Mussy ; I see her in the glasg, still 
standing." 

In consequence of her extreme weakness, she 
was ordered to take medicine or nourishment 
every quarter of an hour ; she never complained 
of the disturbance, but every time she softly re- 
peated, " I am going to sleep so well." The 
physician approached her, to feel her pulse; 
surprised at such assiduous care, she said, " You 
think me very ill then?" M. de Mussy evaded 
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the question^ and said, "What do you think 
yourself, Madam? How do you feel?" — "Oh, 
not ill, — I have often been thus. I wish to rest." 
Upon this, M. de Mussy retired into the adjoining 
room and wrote notes to Claremont and Twick- 
enham. While he was doing this the silence was 
profound ; so profound, that a friend who had re- 
mained near the door was seized with a frightful 
presentiment. " It seems to me that the stillness 
is extreme here," said she to M. de Mussy. He 
went back into the Princess's chamber, gave one 
look, came out raising his hands to Heaven, and 
ran to fetch the young Princes. The passage 
from^one Kfe to another had been so gentle, that 
the two women who remained close to her bed, 
with their eyes fixed upon her, had not perceived 
the shghtest distortion of her features nor the 
slightest change in her countenance. The only 
diflference was that her face was of a deader 
whiteness. 

They tried still to doubt ; a friend held her 
for some time in her arms. Meanwhile the 
Princes arrived. Who can describe those mo- 
ments? . . . 
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For four days and nights the dear remains 
were watched. Some travellers from France en- 
treated to see her once more ; they entered the 
chamber with tears and prayers, weeping for her 
who had so often received them with her gra- 
cious welcome. She seemed still to smile upon 
them; nor can those who saw her ever forget 
the peaceful expression, and the youthful, almost 
childhke look which death had restored to her 
face. At length she was at rest, — the heart of 
the " ardent exile*' had ceased to throb. 

On Saturday, the 22nd of May, she left her 
dwelling, surrounded not by the indifferent, come 
to pay the ceremonious homage of respect, but by 
sorrowing friends. The crowd would have been 
greater had she been borne from the Tuileries, 
but it could not have been composed of more 
afflicted hearts. Sobs. were heard from every 
part of the house at Richmond ; and along the 
road through which the mournful train passed, 
the tricoloured flags, the closed windows even 
of the humblest cottages, and the toUing of 
the bells of all the village-churches showed the 

i3 
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deep sympathy she had inspired in all around 
her. 

Her remains were deposited at Weybridge, 
in the narrow vault where reposes the amiable 
Princess whose death has left such a void at 
Claremont and the King whom our regrets have 
at last taught us to appreciate. 

Her resting-place is not far from the abode of 
those most dear to her, who will seek her there 
and offer up their prayers at her tomb. 



If a single thought or word in these pages has 
shocked any opinion, or given pain to any person, 
let the blame fall on the hand that has traced 
them. Let no bitter feeling be associated with 
her, who treasured in her heart only sentiments 
of peace, who, not only when acting under the 
near anticipation of her end, but in those years 
when a life of activity still seemed to lie before 
her, pardoned all who had afflicted her, and 
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begged forgiveness of all those whom she might 
in any way have afflicted. 

If the praises bestowed on the Duchess of 
Orleans have appeared exaggerated, we shall not 
attempt to justify them. We have tried to paint 
her such as we find her in our own hearts. We 
can answer for nothing but our intentions ; nor 
can we pretend to impartiality, if, in order to 
attain it, we must for one instant cease to love 
her. All we ask is, that those into whose hands 
this book may fall would read her own words 
in perfect sincerity of mind, without levity and 
without prejudice ; and, if we mistake not, the 
following Will — a faithful transcript of her mind 
— will be found to justify, perhaps to surpass, 
all that we have said, or could say, of the great- 
ness of her soul and the infinite tenderness of her 
heart. 
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TESTAMENT 
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MADAME LA DUCHESSE D'ORLEANS. 



Au nom du Pere, et du Pils, et du Saint-Esprit. 

Je recommande en mourant mon &me k Dieu, et 
j^implore au nom de Jesus-Christ sa misericorde in- 
finie, en lui demandant de me recevoir dans les de- 
meures etemelles et de m'y reunir k ceux que j^ai 
pleures sur cette terre. 

Je laisse ma benediction maternelle h mes fils 
cheris, et je prie le Seigneur de les guider au travers 
de la vie, de leur donner des jours prosperes, et de leur 
accorder la felicite etemelle, quand iis auront noble- 
ment accompli leur destinee ici-bas. Je leur adresse 
mon dernier adieu, en les remerciant du bonheur 
qu'ils out repandu sur mon existence. 

Je prie la Beine d^agreer la demiere expression de 
ma respectueuse reconnaissance ; je dis adieu k ma 
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mere k qui je dois tant^ h mes freres et soeurs aux- 
quels j'ai toujoiirs vone une affection sincere, k ma 
famiUe matemelle dont I'affectueuse hospitalite a 
diminuC; pour mes fils et pour moi, Pamertume de 
Pexil, k mes amis et serviteurs, dont la fidelite dans 
le malheur m'a inspire un reconnaissant attachement, 
k cette France enfin, que j^ai tant aim^e et ou les 
annees les plus heureuses de ma vie se sont ecoulees. 
Je recommande k mes fils de ne jamais oublier que 
la crainte de Dieu est le commencement de toute 
sagesse, qu'elle est un guide et une lumiere dans 
la prosperite et un appui dans rinfortune. Qu'ik 
restent fideles aux preceptes de leur enfance ; quails 
restent fideles aussi k leur foi politique. Quails la 
servent, soit par leur Constance dans Fadversit^ et 
Fexil, soit par leur fermete et leur patriotisme devx)ues 
lorsque les evenements les rendront k leur pays. Que 
la France rendue k sa dignite et k sa liberte, que la 
Prance constitutionneUe puisse compter sur epeix pour 
defendre son honneur, sa grandeur et ses interSts, et 
qu'elle retrouve en eux la sagesse de leur aieul et les 
quaUtes chevaleresques de leur pere. lis se souvien- 
dront toujours des principes politiques qui ont fait 
la gloire de leur maison, que leur ai'eul a fidelement 
servis sur le trdne, et que leur pere (son testament en 
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fait foi) avait adoptes avec ardeur. Ses demi^res di- 
rections ont ete la regie de leur education. 

En quittant ce monde^ je recommande mes fils h la 
Reine. Mon fils bien-aime le Comte de Paris sera 
emancipe au moment oii mon testament entrera en vi- 
guenr; neanmoins, je compte sur Finfluence morale 
de la Reine et sur son autorite respectee pour me 
remplacer aupres de lui; je compte egalement sur 
sa sollicitude matemelle pour la prier d^accepter la 
tutelle de mon fils bien-aime le Due de Chartres. 
Elle ne saurait lui sembler trop lourde, car je de- 
mande k mes &eres d^aider la Reine dans Fadminis- 
tration de la fortune de leurs neveux. Je connais 
les sentiments qui les animent pour les enfants de 
leur frere tant regrette, et je suis sure quails leur te- 
moigneront toujours une sincere afiection. 

Je recommande k mes fils de rester toujours etroite- 
ment unis, Punion indissoluble des deux freres etant 
la conc(|tion de leur force et de leur bonheur mutuel. 
Je desire que mon fils aine, du jour ou V&ge legal le 
lui permettra, prenne part au conseil de famille charge 
de veiller sur les interets de son frere cadet. 

Je desire aussi que les amis fideles et eprouves qui 
ont entoure mes fils, et qui, apres avoir ete les amis 
devoues de leur pere, n'ont oesse de nous donner des 
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pieuves d'attachement dans le malheur^ continuent h 
Tester aapres d^eux. . . . 

Ma volont^ expresse etant que mes biens, que les 
valeurs qui les composent^ que tout ce qui a pu et du 
m^advenir legalement, que tout enfin ce dont je puis 
disposer soit egalement partage entre mes deux fils, 
tfest dans cette intention que je partage entre eux 
aussi ^alement que possible les objets suivants que 
je possede^ en laissant : 

Au CoMTE DE Paris: 

Mon collier de perles k quatre rangs, qu^il don- 
nera, je Fespere, un jour k la Comtesse de Paris ; les 
six pendeloques en diamants^ avec le chaton ; I'album 
rouge contenant la belle collection d'aquarelles d^ar- 
tistes fran9ais, ayant appartenu au Due d^Orleans; 
toutes mes fourruresj le tableau de Scheffer, les 
Sarnies Femmes. 

Au Due DE Chartrbs: 

Ma parure de perles composee de broclies,,d'epin- 
gles, de boucles d^oreilles, de bracelets et d^un dia- 
dqme. Cette parure me provient de sa marraine^ ma 
tante Adelaide. Mon bracelet de rubis legue par la 
Beine des Beiges, deux boutons en rubis, la bague en 
saphir et la bague en rubis, ma belle coupe en lapis, 
le livre d'Heures que son pere avait fait faire, le ne- 
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cessaire d^armes et mes dentelles. J'espere qne les 
bijoux et les dentelles pourront servir k la Duchesse 
de Chartres. 

Je laisse outre ces objets comme souvenirs : 
Au CoMTE DE Paris: 

Le grand portrait de son pere par Ingres^ le buste 
en marbre de son pere par Jollet^ le grand tableau 
des PorteS'de-Fer par Dauzats^ le petit tableau du 
Col de Teniah par Philippoteaux ; tous les manuscrits^ 
papiers, lettres, petits livres de notes de son pere, 
ainsi que les lettres de son pere a moi adressees. Je 
sais qu^il regardera toujours ces papiers comme un 
precieux tresor, et je pense qu^il pourra en disposer 
un jour avec choix pour faire connaitre celui que la 
France a pleure sans en avoir connu cependant tout 
le merite. Je lui laisse les portraits de mes deux 
meres, Paquarelle de Winterhalter representant la 
"Reine avec les enfants du Due de Nemours, le por- 
trait k Fhuile du Due de Chartres par Winterhalter, 
le beau poignard fait par ma belle-soeur la Duchesse 
de Wiirtemberg pour le Due d^Orleans, deux des al- 
bums contenant les dessins de son pere, la Psyche qui 
m^a ete offerte par la Ville de Paris k Toccasion de 
mon manage, la statuette equestre en bronze de son 
pere sur un socle de marbre noir, la grande pendule 
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de Bequet^ qui a sonn^ rheure de sa naissance^ ainsi 
que la garniture de cheminee qui Paccompague^ le 
ooffiret incruste qui contient la montre de son pere et 
plusieurs autres souvenirs, Tetui eontenant le cachet 
et les couteaux en vermeil qui me servent toujours, 
la moiti^ des belles gravures d^apres le portrait de son 
pere^ par Ingres, la petite aquarelle du Due d^Orleans 
k cheval, d'apres H. Vemet, Pun de mes quatre beaux 
^entails, mon eventail de mariage en filigrane qui 
a dejk «ervi k la Reine, son hochet qui a servi k tons 
les enfants de la Beine, mon bracelet eontenant un 
portrait de son pere destine k sa femme, mon prie- 
Dieu sculpte eontenant le masque de son pere, mes 
papiers^ lettres, petits livres de souvenirs que j'ai lais- 
808 en Angleterre, Tepee de son pere qu^il portait le 
jour de sa mort, la palme qui lui fat donnee par sa 
division au retour des Portes-de-Per. 

Je laisse comme souvenir au Duo de Chartres : 
Le portrait equestre du Due d'Orleans par de 
Dreux, le petit portrait de son pere par Ingres, 
le grand tableau du Col de Teniah, par H. Vemet, 
la tSte en marbre de son pere, d'apres le mausolee de 
Triquetti, Taquarelle de la Reine par Winterhalter, 
mon portrait par Henriquel Dupont, ma garniture de 
bureau (vase, porte-plumes, ecritoire en vermeil), la 
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miniature de sa marraine^ ma petite montre^ le camet 
en ecaille et or ome des portraits de la famille, Vxm 
de mes beaux eventails peints, le bracelet orne de son 
portrait et de celui de son frere, destine k la Duchesse 
de Chartres, Taquarelle d^Eugene Lamy, represen- 
tant la Revice des Chasseurs A^ Orleans aux Tuileries 
(1840), le grand portrait du Comte de Paris, enfant, 
par Winterhalter, deux des albums contenant des des- 
sins du Due d^Orleans, Tautre moiti^ des gravures 
d^apres le portrait de son pere par Ingres, VArc de 
Triomphe de Dymilah par Dauzats, mon orgue d^ Alex- 
andre, ma corbeille de manage en boule, une statuette 
equestre en bronze de son pere, avee les deux vases 
en bronze qui raccompagnent. 

J^indique sur une liste speciale les souvenirs que je 
prie ma famille et mes amis d^accepter comme mi 
dernier temoignage d^ affection, et je demande k mes 
fils de se partager le reste des objets que je puis 
laisser, comme albums, bronzes, livres, meubles et pe- 
tites bagatelles. . . . 

Ayant k coeur la prosperite de notre maison, je 
veux, dans le cas oii, par des malheurs improbables 
mais possibles, c'est-k-dire par le predeces de mes 
deux fils, morts avant moi sans avoir laisse d'heritiers 
directs, je deviendrais proprietaire d^une partie de leurs 
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biens, que les biens que je laisserais soicnt partag& 
entre les princes de la maison d'0rl(5ans^ ct^ k Icur 
defaut^ entre les princes leurs fils. . . . 

Quel que soit I'exil ou mes jours sc tcrmiiicnt, (;t 
quelle que soit la tombe que j^y trouve, jc dcmando i\ 
mes fils^ et k leur defaut k mes heriticrs; dc fairc rap- 
porter mes cendres en France lorsque notrc fatnillc y 
sera rentree, et de les faire deposcr dans la (^hapcllc 
mortaaire de Dreux aupres de la tombc do nion 
epoux. 

Je termine ici mes demieres volontds ou aHHurunt 
de mon pardon tons ceux qui m^ont offens^o ou nf^ 
flig^^ et en demandant k ceux que j'ai pu oflUjiiHor ou 
peiner de ne point m^en garder le souvenir, 

Ma demiere parole est pour mes fils bicn-aini(5«, 
une priere et une benediction. 

Signe: 

Helene^ Duchesse n'OuLiiANN, 

Msenachy ce 1' Janvier, 1855. 
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APPENDIX. 



Prom the Athen^um op Saturday, 
May 22, 1858. 

{Written on the day of her death,) 

The consummation of that tragedy of which we have 
long been witnesses,— a tragedy than which history 
or poem has never painted one more memorable or 
more mournful, — has arrived. The Duchess of Or- 
leans is dead. 

We can only attempt to give a faint outline and a 
transient record of the virtues, rare as her misfor- 
tunes, of this the last of the noble women whose ca- 
lamities are identified with the calamities of France. 

The Duchess of Orleans was, as most of our readers 
will recollect, a Princess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Her mother, who died when she was an infant^ was a 
daughter of one of the most enlightened, brave, and 
generous princes that ever sat upon a throne, — Karl 
August of Saxe- Weimar, the friend of Goethe and of 
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Schiller; a daughter^ also^ of that intrepid and high* 
hearted princess, Louisa of Saxe- Weimar, whom all 
the cannon of Napoleon could not (as he said) intimi- 
date, when she presented herself, alone and unpro- 
tected, to plead for her husband and her people. To 
say that the Princess Helen of Mecklenburg was 
worthy of the heroic blood that flowed in her veins, 
might seem to be praise enough. But the qualities of 
this noble princess transcended those of her ancestress 
as much as her calamities. The Duchess Louisa lived 
to see her enemy prostrate; her country liberated 
from tyranny; her husband restored to his throne 
and his subjects, beloved, honoured, and contented. 
She died in her own home, and among the people she 
had risked everything to protect and to serve. Her 
enemy was an external foe. She was not threatened, 
insulted, driven out by the people among whom she 
had hoped to pass her life, and to whom she had de- 
voted all her thoughts and all her sympathies; whom 
it was her fondest wish to serve, and from whom no 
extremity of ill-treatment could ever wean her affec- 
tions. 

Such cruel trials (and a crueller than all — ^the 
sudden and tragical death of a young and passion- 
ately loved husband) the Duchess Louisa was spared ; 
but they were accumulated on the head of her gentle 
and delicate though heroic granddaughter. Nobody 
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that beheld her could, at first, believe that she was the 
woman who had sat in the Chamber of Deputies with 
her little son by her side, and with loaded muskets 
pointed at her ; not a feature of her fair, pale face be- 
traying the smallest fear. We have heard from se- 
veral eye-witnesses a description of this ever-memor- 
able and fatal scene — far more fatal to France than 
to her who is at rest. Some of them were men 
whose theories were hostile to any form of monarchy : 
yet even they confessed that nothing could be con- 
ceived so sublime and so touching as the attitude of 
the young widow; the defenceless mother, calmly 
looking in the face the most horrible of deaths,-^ 
massacre by a mob, — that she might assert the claims 
of the fatherless boy by her side. 

But enough of the irrevocable and fatal Past. 

No discerning person could approach the Duchess 
'of Orleans without being struck with the extraordi- 
nary combination she presented of the most refined 
feminine sweetness and grace, with masculine cou- 
rage, sense, and magnanimity. All her views and 
sentiments were high and great. Never, in the most 
intimate Conversation, was a particle of resentment 
against those who had so cruelly ill-treated her dis- 
cernible. She always spoke of the French people 
with the deepest attachment and the most earnest 
wishes for their prosperity ; nor would she suffer any 
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severe comments upon them. On one occasion (as 
we have been informed), shortly after the marriage of 
Louis Napoleon, somebody repeated one of the many 
stories told to the disadvantage of the present Em- 
press of the French. The Duchess immediately put 
an end to the conversation, and requested that no- 
thing to the disparagement of that lady might ever 
be uttered in her presence. 

We see it stated in a daily journal that the Prin- 
cesss Helen of Mecklenburg went reluctantly to be 
the bride of the Duke of Orleans. This is an entire 
mistake. The strenuous opposition of the Duchesses 
half-brother, the then reigning Duke of Mecklenburg, 
is well known. Nothing could reconcile him to a 
French alliance. But his sister, without being at all 
blind to the perils of the high station to which she 
was called, had a soul of too heroic a temper not to 
desire to share those perils with such a husband, and 
for the sake of such a country. To that country it 
was her dream — a dream from which she never awoke 
—to devote herself. Those who witnessed her intense 
anxiety about the education and character of the 
young Princes, must have constantly perceived that it 
was not the mere anxiety of a mother for the welfare 
of sweet and noble sons ; but that it was the welfare 
of France that was at the bottom of her heart. Ear- 
nestly as she deprecated the idea of the Comte de 
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Paris being regarded as a Pretender, it was impossible 
not to feel that her most intense desire, the object of 
which she never lost sight, was, to make him such, 
that, if Prance, in her need, — in any of the convul- 
sive struggles which too often shake her frame, — 
should call upon him, he might be ready to obey her 
call, and fitted to guide her destinies with a wise, firm, 
and stainless hand. This desire was not to be con- 
founded with vulgar ambition, nor with the fond cra- 
vings of a mother's heart. She knew that the crown 
of Prance was not a thing that a loving mother could 
desire for her son. But her opinion was, that to cer- 
tain stations certain duties are attached; that Country 
has claims which nothing can cancel; and that the 
higher the station, the larger and more imperative do 
they become. 

The Duke of Mecklenburg was not the only one of 
the Princesses relations strongly opposed to her mar- 
riage. Her venerable uncle, the late Grand Duke of 
Saxe- Weimar, spoke to the writer of these lines, with 
tears running down his cheeks, of his repugnance to 
the marriage, and his forebodings for the happiness 
of his niece, to whom he was extremely attached, as 
he had been to her mother. The Grand Duke^s anti- 
cipations and tears were prophetic. The clouds that 
afterwards gathered so black around her had not then 
begun to darken her brilliant prospects. 
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If the Duchess's misfortimes were august^ solemn^ 
and terrible as a Greek tragedy^ her heart was large^ 
high and strong enough to meet them. In her gentle 
presence one might foi^et that she had any defence 
but Christian and womanly patience : but when one 
remembered what she had endured^ and what a front 
she had opposed to all the strokes of calamity^ one 
felt inclined to bow down before her, as to one tried 
and strengthened beyond the ordinary measure of our 
feeble nature. 

Her mind had been early and largely cultivated, 
under the care of her excellent stepmother, to whom 
she was tenderly attached. Her reading was exten- 
sive, and her intelligence acute and dear. But the 
most striking feature in her character was its moral 
grandeur. When in her presence, you were continu- 
ally reminded of Milton^s exquisite lines, — 

" Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed." 

S. A. 
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Fran^aise. Ist vol. 4to, Gd. 

Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, contenant 

toutes les personnes notables de France et des pays Strangers, aveo 
leun noms, pr^noms, sumoms, etc., leurs grades et titres, leurs 
actes publics, leurs oeuvres, etc., et destine a enregistrer avec exacti- 
tude les ^^ments de Thistoire, etc. etc. 1 vol. 8vo, 25«. 
" We have only had this book by us for a week, and we can assure 
our readers that we have again and again gone to its pages for particu- 
lars respecting this individual or that, and have never been sent away 
empty." — Saturday Memew, Novembear 13, 1858. 

Le Magasin de Librairie, pnbli^ par M. Charpentier ^ Paris 

tons les quinze jours, 8vo, 249. pour une ann^, ou I«. ^d. chaque 
livraison. 

Saint-Germain (J. T. de). — La Legende de TEpingle 

{Cherehez et voui trouverez). 4°*' ^tion. 1 vol. 18mo. Beli^, 
2s. ed. 

Saint-Germain (J. T. de). — L'Art d'etre Malheurenx, 

l^ende. (JStnoluit oonsolari,) 3°"* ^dit. I vol. 18mo. Beli^ 2«. 6d, 

Saint-Germain (J .T. de). — Mignon, legende. (Now 

aoont tw r^gcHsme qui tue ; void venir V amour qui sauve,) 2'"« 
^tion. 1 vol. 18mo. Beli^ 2s, 6d, 

Saint-Germain (J. T. de). — Lady Clare, legende. (5% 

tn the love of truth and riffht) I vol. 18mo. Beli^, 2s. Gd. 

Saint-Germain (J. T. de). — La Feuille deCoudrier. 

32mo. Is. 

" In these few pa^es we find graces of surpassing beauty and touches 
of truthful, honest rcelmg, which go straight to the heart as from the 
heart they came." — Satwday Remew, February 12th, p. 186. 



IV NOUVELLES PUBLICATIONS. 

Saisset.-^Essai de Philosophic religieuse. i** Partie. in- 
troduction : I. Le Dieu de Descartes. II. Le Dieu de Malebranche. 
III. Le Panth^isme de Spinosa. lY. Le Dieu de Newton. 

" This important work is published in the ' Magasin de Librairie * 
public par Charpentier, Editeur, k Paris, ayec le concours des principaux 
ecriyains. The ' Essai * now before us will secure to him a reputation 
fully equal to that of the two writers we have just mentioned. For 
originality of speculation and beauty of style it may fisiirly challenge 
a comparison with the treatise 'Du Yrai, du Beau et du Bien' of 
the one, and with the * Devoir et la B^ligion Naturelle ' of the other." 
— Satwrdajf Review, February 12, p. 184. 

Montemerli (Madame la Comtesse Marie). — Les 

Filles d'un Q-ouyemeur des Indes. 1 yoL 8yo, sous presso. 

Montemerli (Madame la Comtesse Marie). — La 

bella Balia. 1 yol. Svo, sous presse. 

Herzen. — Memoires de Tlmperatrice Catherine II, 

Merits par elle-meme, et pr^^des d'une Preface par A. Herzen. 
Seconde edition, revue et augments de 8 lettres de Pierre III, et 
d'une Lettre de Catherine II au Prince Poniatowsky. 1 vol. 8vo, 
lOf . 6<i. 

Le meme ouvrage en anglais, 1 vol. Svo, 7«. 6(2. 

Geoffroy, M. A. — Lettres inedites de la Princesse des 

Ursins, recueillies et pubU^es avec une Introduction et des Notes. 
1 vol. 8vo, 7«. 

Simon Jules. — La Liberte. 2 vols. svo. 

Ampere (de TAcademie Frangaise). — Scenes His- 

toriques. 1 vol. Svo. 

Almanach de Gotha pour 1859. 

Menche de Loisne.— France et Angleterre, etude 

Sociale et PoUtique. 1 vol. Svo. 

" We must conclude by expressing a hope that a work so able, and 
so firaught with interest to Englishmen, may not be long in meeting 
with a translator who will do justice to the singular vigour with 
wMch it is written." — Saturday Beview, November 13, 1858. 

Beranger. — Dernieres Chansons, avec une Lettre et 

une Pr^foce de TAuteur. 1 vol. Svo, 6*. 

Beranger. — Biographic ecrite par lui-meme. ivoi. 

Svo, 6 



NOTJVELLES PUBLICATIONS. V 

L'Annuaire de la Revue des Deux Mondes, 1857-8. 

1 vol. 8vo, 12«. 

Feugere (Leon). — Caracteres et Portraits Litteraires 

du XVP Siecle. 2 vols. 8vo, 15«. 

Michelet (J.). — L'Insecte. i vol. i2mo, 3«. 6d, 

Michelet (J.). — L'Oiseau. i vol. i2mo, 3«. 6d. 

Nisard. — Memoires et Correspondance Historiques 

et Litteraires inedits de 1726 k 1846. 2 vols. 8vOy 14s. 

Brialmont. — Histoire du Due de Wellington. 3 vols. 

8vo, 27«. 

Charras. — Bataille de Waterloo. 2 vols. i2mo, avec cartes 

et plans, ds. 

Guerin (Leon, Historien de la Marine).— Histoire de 

la demi^re Guerre en Kussie, tir6e de la correspondance du colonel 
du genie Gf^uerin, chef d'etat-major du g^nie k rarm^ de 1' Orient. 
2 vols. 8vo, avec nombreuses gravures. 

La Revue des Deux Mondes. This Review is published on 
the Ist and 15th of every month ; its contributors are the most 
able writers in France. One year, £2. lOs. Six months, £1. 68, 
Three months, 14«. 

Simon (Jules). — Le Devoir, i vol. i2mo, ^8. 6d, 
Simon (Jules). — La Religion, i vol. i2mo, 3«. 6d. 
Lausseure (Joseph- Jules). — Les Grands Vins de 

Table, ou Observations Pratiques sur les Tins de France; notes 
manuscrites mises en ordre et publi^es par Jules Lausseure. 

An edition of the last book in English is in the press, and will 
shortly be published. 

Cousin (Victor). — La Societe Franpaise au XVIP 

Si^cle, d'apr^s le Orand Ch/rus de Mademoiselle de Scud&y. 
2 vols. 8v6, 14f. 

Victor Cousin.— Du Vrai, du Beau et du Bien. 

7th edition, augmentee d'un appendice sur TArt Fran9ais, etc. 1 
vol. 8vo, 7*. 



VI NOUVELLES PUBLICATIONS. 

Came (L. de). — ^L'Histoire du Gouvemement Re- 

pr^sentatif en France (Etudes sur) de 1789 k 184S. Ouvroffe 
couronne par VAcad4mie Pran^aite, 2 yols. Svo, 14«. 

Came (L. de). — Les FoDdateurs de I'Unite Fran- 

9ai8e. — Suger. — Saint LouiB. — ^Dugnesclin. — Jeanne d'Arc. — ^Louis 
XI. — Henri lY. — Bichelieo. — Mazarin. — Studes hiHoriques. 2 vols. 
8yo, cavalier, 14f . 

Voltaire. — Lettres inedites de Voltaire, recueiiiies par m. 

de Oajrol, annot^ par M. Alph. Fran<^i8, et pr^c^dees d'une 
Etude par M. Saint-Marc Girardin. 2nd edition. 2 vols. Svo, 
149. 

J. J. Ampere. — Litterature et Voyages, suivis de 

Ponies. 2 vols. 12mo, 1853. 7«. 

J. J. Ampere. — La Grece, Rome et Dante, etudes 

litt^raires. 1 vol. Svo, 7*. 

V. de Nouvion. — Histoire du Regne de Louis- 

Philippe I<^, Boi des Fran9ai8, 1830 & 1848. 2nd edition. 2 
vols. Svo, 12*. 

Amedee Thierry. — Histoire d'Attila et de ses suc- 

ceeseurs en Europe, suivie des L^gendes et Traditions, 2 vols. Svo, 
14«. 

Amedee Thierry. — Histoire des Gaulois, depuis les 

temps les plus recules jusqu'^ la eonqu^te de la Gkiule par les 
Bomains. 4°** Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 140. 

Amedee Thierry. — Recits de THistoire Romaine au 

V* Si^cle. 1 voL Svo. {Sous presse,) 

Albert de Broglie. — L'Empire Roman au IV® Siecle. 

l'« Partie : Bcgne de Constantin. 2nd edition, revue et corrig^. 
2 vols. Svo, 140. 

2^ Partie : Constance et Julien TApostat. 2 vols. 

Svo, 14*. 
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